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FRANCOIS’ 


ESSENTIALS FRENCH, 


By Victor FE. Francors, Pu. D., Associate Professor 
of French, College of the City of New York. 


90 Cents 


The development proceeds from the known English 
form to the unknown French form, with constant com- 
parison and contrast of the two languages. The models 
precede the rules, the salient features being made promi- 
nent by heavy type. The rules cover the necessary facts 
of the language as simply and completely as possible, but 
the student is not confused by masses of exceptions, pe- 
Culiarities, and idioms, rarely seen and still more rarely 
used. The vocabulary, of moderate extent, is composed of 
Ordinary words likely to be used ineveryday conversation, 
isincreased slowly. The exercisesare ccmposed of 
Sentences connected in sense so far as possible. Each 
lesson includes generally four exercises: a review, a por- 
tion Of French text, a set of questions based on the text 
€nd usually followed by a grammar drill, and an English 
@xereise based entirely on the text and on the rules de- 
veloped inthe lesson. Reading lessons are introduced 
at intervals and may serve also as exercises in pro- 
Dunciation, dictation, conversation, or review of rules. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


A STIMULATING GIFT FOR TEACHERS 


oy THE ‘WEAKNESS OF 


.. » “INDECISION 


has cost many an enterprise, great and small, fab- 
ulous sums. One of the greatest personal assets for 
business is the ability to make quick and accurate 
judgments. Such. ability comes of thorough and 
systematic training. M. C. S. offers not only a 
thoroughly systematic’ but a scientific and practical 
business training that develops judgment and en- 
ables one to make quick judgments. Courses: regu- 
lar, commercial, stenographic, secretarial and nor- 
mal, Our normal course especially adapted for 
Commercial Teachers. Ask for free catalog. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
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MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
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New England Publishing Company 


Cloth 50 cents 
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There is no good reason for not making some of the mathematics for your pupils 
“industrial."” You need not wait until you can have industrial schools or industrial 
courses. You may well use such a series of lessons derived from the trades and prepared 
for the schoolroom as those in Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


They bring the pupil into closest possible contact with the materials studied. First-hand measure- 


ments furnish the basis for mathematical computation. 


Measurement and interpretation of scale drawings. 


Other practical phases emphasized, such as the econc mical cutting up of material, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, the cost of ma- 
terial, wages, and estimating. A second order from the Newton Technical School has just been filled. 


25 cents. Paper. Illustrated. Single: Copy Postpaid 30 cents. 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A Primer 
By EMMASERL, Z7eacher of Primary Methods, 
Normal Training Department, Kansas City, 


Mo., and VivIAN Evans, Teacher in the 
Humboldt School, Kansas City. 


119 Pages Illustrated 30 cents 


A Primer which holds the child’s in- 
terest because its lessons form a con- 


tinued story. 

It gives excellent preparation for inde- 
pendent reading. The variety of sen- 
tence forms trains the pupil to read ex- 
pressively. Many of the little lessons 
can be easily dramatized. The stories 
are excellently graded. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston “New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


STORIES OF LONG AGO IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
by D. 0. MeGoyney, is a book of historical stories 
drawn with careful scholarship from authentic 
sources, preserving, however, the charm and thrill 
of the original narratives of discoveries and ex- 
plorers, some of whom are well known figures in 
early American history. 


These stories are well written and come within the 
comprehension of children of the lower grades. 
They entertain the young reader and also give 
him a sympathetic understanding of the spirit of 
the life history of the eight million Filipino people 
who have become wards of the United States. 


The illustrations are original and interesting; the 
style and vocabulary are well suited to the fourth 
or fifth grade. 


McGovney’s Stories of Long Ago in the 
Philippines. . . List price, 40 cents 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
New York Atlanta Chicago Manila 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials frcm recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I fee) 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

*«] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that 1 am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: : 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss - —— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ia in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the dateot 
remittance, subscribers should notity us at once. 
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reach a subscriber, be will confera favor upon tke Publishers BF 
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number will besent. We guaranteea full year’s subscripticn. 


Ail Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com@- 
munications for the pages of the JouRNAL should be addressed © 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION 


MISS MARY S$. SNOW 


Supervisor ef Household Arts, Chicago Public Schools 


When the remnant of the vast army who en- 
tered first grade is graduated from elementary 
school those people who expect to see them 
move in unbroken ranks into high school have 
their first shock of disappointment. If these 
spectators have been exceptionally keen after 
knowledge of what happens to the children they 
have seen them dropping out all the way in 
pathetically large numbers as fast as the gate was 
opened by the fourteenth birthday. The pathos 
of their eagerness is the sharpest rebuke that the 
characteristic course of study can possibly re- 
ceive. The Industrial Commission of Massachu- 
setts revealed 25,000 children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age out of school. Recent 
investigation brought out the fact that practically 
the same number of children are to be found in 
the city of Chicago. Further inquiry shows that 
this vast number are out not so much for eco- 
nomic reasons as that to neither father nor 
mother, boy nor girl, did the work that the chil- 
dren were doing in school seem to be “worth 
while.” Whether it is or not is a matter for edu- 
cators to thresh out, but that neither parents nor 
children can realize its value or have sufficient 
conviction of its effectiveness to keep the children 
in school when the law permits them to leave is a 
matter of grave and tremendous moment. The 
fate of these children is the fate of the unskilled 
worker with the increased pathos that they are 
unskilled children. They drop into the various 
occupations which are mechanical, deadening, and 
empty of growth to future efficiency. They weary 
of the soul breaking monotony of their tasks and 
shift intermittently to others. They suffer from 
the enforced idleness of the “seasonal” occupa- 


tions, and many of them find the only excitement 


about work to be “hunting” it, and so their time 
is spent in a sort of industrial vagabondage, rarely 
working at all. For such as cling to their tedious 
and paralyzing tasks comes inability to move on 
to anything which requires thought or responsi- 
bility. They have ceased to be able to do the one 
or bear the other, and the disintegration of soul 
and body becomes at last a question which knocks 
at the door of church and state and is finally 
turned back to the school, and since at the end of 
eight years of training this seems to be what hap- 
pened to the children whom the schools had let 
slip and whom the trades would not take, the 
question is pertinent—What have we left undone? 

What then must we do? It is a question which 
was asked one John the Baptist, and he gave a 
very short and practical reply,—and if we have 
aught of wealth of wisdom or even faith, it should 


be placed at the disposal of these children whom 
we assume to educate, and by “educating” we 
mean to say we are to place the experience of the 
race at the disposal of the child that he may meet 
his needs with intelligence and effectiveness. 

Certainly some essential is missing. Children 
are not dull about significant truths. They wish to 
know how to read and to write and to manipulate 
number processes. They have wholesome and 
often keen interest in the movements and experi- 
ence of peoples and the great figures in history; 
they work hard and cheerfully to know somewhat 
of the countries of the earth. Musical expression 
satisfies aud delights them. Art entices them up 
to the point when they find that it misses practical 
application and then interest dies, and with it 
power in expression. They then begin to reach 
after further reality with passionate earnestness. 
They long to express themselves in tangible ways. 
They have a right to consciously experience the 
sensations of knowing that they know and know- 
ing that they can do. If opportunity for “doing” 
has been opened to them they will have gained in 
strength of character through their authoritative 
wills commanding their powers, and the purposive 
and co-ordinate work of the motor phases of edu- 
cation will have furnished a kind of test of prog- 
ress, a mental verification of accomplishment that 
can never come through any academic work. 
They have many measuring rods in the evaluation 
of the finished task; the eye, the muscular tension, 
judgment, comparison, trial. There is necessary 
integrity since no amount of vanity will make the 
tangible result reveal anything but truth. William 
James with ever brilliant insight said that manual 
training did more for the moral strength of youth 
than any other subject in the curriculum. The 
artificial prejudice in the country against labor 
with the hands is the almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the sufficient introduction of manual 
training for boys and girls into the public schools. 
The economic question is perplexing, but if labor 
with the hands had the sympathy and admiration 
of all classes the matter of expense would seem 
trivial. The outward march of the 25,000 children 
would be halted by its own will and the recogni- 
tion that thinking was about to culminate in ac- 
tion and that it would be well to stay on a bit in 
the midst of reality would be assured. The chief 
interest of children, as with all of us, is to live—and 
what promises to prepare them for life will make 
irresistible appeal. 

The average industrial life of girls is less than 
seven years. She marries, undertakes the admin- 
istration of a home, and if she is without training 
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or experiencé the) experiment is expensive and 
full of tragic failures. She is self comscious, super 
sensitive under criticism or raillery, and finally 
drops all and goes back to the shop or office, pre- 
ferring*to earn the money to pay the bills. The 
significance of the home is weakened, children 
must not come, little good-will having gone into 
the home-making effort none comes out, and at 
last comes inevitable crash. It is almost a “haec 
fabula docet” to sketch the picture of the other 
girl, who, in school when interest in simulating 
the activities of grown-up people ran high, per- 
formed all household processes, cooking, cleaning, 
serving, laundry work, sewing, millinery, market- 
ing, care of the baby, and cooking for the sick. 
All these activities followed one another, anticipa- 
tion of the coming and keenest interest in the 
present occupation carried her forward with sin- 
gular and unexpected power of comprehension 
and perfection of technique. 

Having met all her needs in school in simple 
effectiveness and with joy in the doing, she faced 
life outside with consciousness of power and dig- 
nity, and when she goes into her new home it is 
with anticipation and confidence. It has no sur- 
prises for her as it has no terrors, and her life is 
the confident life of one who knows that she 
knows. 

The medium in which the boy works is usually 
either wood or iron, and he has the experience of 
always making them obedient to his will. Like 
the girl he is daily measuring himself in terms of 
his own results. Both media are unswervingly 
faithful to truth, and they will demand the same 
from him. 

Manual training for boys or girls must not be 
measured by results in material, but by what is 
left in the pupil, of resourcefulness, of self-reliance, 
of confidence, of integrity, of respect for and faith 
in the dignity of labor. 

The classicist and the educator, tradition-bound 
by the hundreds of years of devotion to the themes 
of monastic education, take alarm at motor train- 
ing, fearing the crowding out of the so-called cul- 
ture subjects and the robbery of the child. The 
contention is that the state’s best gift to the child 
is the placing at his disposal the culture of the 
race (meaning by that the subjects which are 
hoary with tradition and crystallized in the prac- 
tice of education) and to give him power to think, 
and having so furnished him he can dash out at 
the age of fourteen or eighteen and make his way 
successfully in a world which is going at an in- 
numerable number of vibrations a minute. They 
further contend that applied art, applied science, 
applied mathematics, and applied humanity have 
no place in the school life of the child, but are the 
problems of the after years. The terms applied 
art, science, and humanity are much like the terms 
applied truth, health, amd courage. They only 
exist for the sake of the application, and would it 
be too exaggerated a contention to assert that 


there would be quite as much_ culture 
resultant in practice of the art, 
science, and humanity as in studying about 
them? May it not be claimed that the 


applications of the study of proportion, form, line, 
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the science and art. of*textiles, the ‘realization of 
living conditions and the habit of conscious con- 
quest, after all is analyzed and scrutinized, are 
culture? Benvenuto Cellini thought so when he 
wrought his miracles in precious metals: Michael 
Angelo believed thus when he wrought the mar- 
vels of his mind in every possible medium: 
William Morris-took his place in the assertion of 
the dignity and nobility of labor; and springing up 
on all sides are groups of people who have 
obliged their hands to execute in a fine way the 
rarest and best workings of their minds. Doing 
has preceded art in the history of the world as 
musical instruments antedated singing or the art 
of music, but having passed the conscious stage 
of the live necessity, immediately came the grace 
and idealism of art as a recognition of facility and 
a reaching out of the soul. ; 
__The school tardily recognizes this, letting the 
ideal set up its throne with no kingdom of the real 
ior which to plan and dream, and since it is indeed 
life that is the deepest interest of the child as it is 
of us all, the most potent factor in training should 
be in intimate relation with all formal theory and 
academic knowledge. 
Youth needs all the wisdom of adult life for its 
direction and progress, and though knowledge 
comes, wisdom does not always result, much less 
linger, and we would do well to keep our practice 
as well as our hope directed towards the final re- 
sult which we expect in the child,—self reliance, 
constructive ability, courage, industrial integrity 
and sympathy, power of judging, and intelligent 


attitude towards life experience outside the 
school. 
, WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR SEIWALD ? 


A. E. WINSHIP 


THE BRUTALIZING OF A BOY, AND HOW HE 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN SAVED. 


In March, 1909, Edward Seiwald was a member 
of a Protestant congregation in a city with a 
population of more than two hundred thousand, 
The papers say that he was a member of the 
church. 

Edward was sixteen, was known by the pastor 
and people, was a comrade of the boys of the con- 
gregation, was considered a lad of promise. 

In March, 1912, Edward Seiwald, at the age of 
nineteen, was the only survivor of a murderous 
gang of bandits who were killed in a hold-up in 
which all of their prey were-killed. It was one of 
the most notorious cases of murderous lawless- 
ness. 
~ On Sunday, March 17, the pastor preached on 
this case, and in the course of his sermon said :— 

“Amazement is a weak word to express the 
feelings of those of you who knew him not over 
three years ago, when you read of his deed the 
other morning. 

“Now, who is responsible for such a decent 
boy’s coming to be so desperate a character? 

“Close observation of life displays to us that 
character develops unerringly under laws of 
growth. 
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“Little beginnings are made, and the end is 
logical. It is just the nickel or the bit of money in 
the pool or on the table, and a lot of fun with the 
fellows to see who will get the pool. It is only the 
one glass of alcoholic drink with the jolly com- 
panionships of the crowd. 

“Affinities for certain things and certain people 
grow. 

“It is not possible that any other account can 
be givep of how a soul that was decent three years 
ago can have become so perverted, so deceptive, 
so debauched and criminally hardened, as all the 
news columns show him to be. Such a thing 
never comes with a jump. 

“But, however trifling these starts may be, they 
are made by him. For every case, for good or ill, 
we are ‘self-made.’ 

“Having said this much, however, there is the 
outstanding fact to be taken account of, that we 
are mightily influenced by our surroundings. 

“When we scan the moral influences that beset 
a lad in a ‘wide-open town’, we can give easy ac- 
count of some of the things—saloons and ‘bay 
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windows,’ for example—that compassed the 
brutalizing of him. And, when they 
are either licensed or ‘protected,’ who 


is responsible? If in the administration of our city 
‘business interests’ demand these things, if we 
must sow the wind, we shall surely reap the whirl- 
wind. Have the voters who put the saloon into 
our city two years ago no responsibility?” 

All that is wholesome truth, but is it all the 
truth? 

What did that church know of his downward 
career? Did any of them keep track of him? Was 
there any personal warning? How close to him 
was the pastor? Whose business was it in the 
church, congregation, or Sunday school to look 
after him? Did the pastor or any one else keep 
a record of what was known of him or done by 
him, as a record is commonly kept of social pas- 
toral calls? 

From sixteen to nineteen Edward Seiwald 
stayed within the boundaries of the parish, and 
the murders were committed there. 

It is no relief to the responsibility of the red- 
light streets and saloons that the church neglected 
its duty, but is it any relief from the responsibility 
of the church’s neglect that the other agencies 
were active? 

How many churches are doing anything ade- 
quately to protect, attract, and keep in the 
straight path all of the boys cf the Sunday school 
and congregation from sixteen to nineteen? 

What proportion of the money raised by the 
ehurch for various purposes, expenses, and causes 
is focused upon young men from fourteen or six- 
teen to nineteen? 

What proportion of the pastor’s time and éf- 
fort is supposed to be consecrated to this all-im- 
portant work with boys from fourteen to nine- 
teen? 

“Who was responsible” for Edward Seiwald’s 
murderous career? Who, indeed? 

For what other lad’s downfall are we of the 
churches responsible?--Christian Endeavor World 
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WISCONSIN RURAL SCHOOLS 
Two large representative committees of the 


faculty of the University of Wisconsin have de- 
clared in a joint statement to the state board of 
public affairs their hearty approval of the “Con- 
structive Program for Rural Schools.” The 
board of public affairs requested Professor E. C. 
Elliott to take the matter up with his colleagues 
and give a frank opinion. The standing commit- 
tee on accredited schools submitted the follow- 
ing :— 

“The proposals contained in the program to 
which we have given special attention and upon 
which we desire to place emphasis are those 
stated below. . We are convinced that these pro- 
posals are thoroughly sound in principle and in 
full accord with the best educational thought of 
the day. We consider that immediate attention 
to each of them is necessary for the improvement 
of the quality of the rural schools of the state. It 
is our judgment that if the state of Wisconsin 
takes, by legislative and other measures, a posi- 
tive stand in favor of the policy advocated, the’ 
country schools will accomplish their work im- 
measurably better than is now possible. 

“(a) The establishment in each county of a 
county board of education and the appointment 
by this board of the county superintendent of 
schools ; 

“(b) The progressive raising of the standard of 
qualification for the certification of teachers, in 
rural schools, and a general improvement in the 
quality of teaching of all subjects ; 

“(c) The betterment of the teaching of agri- 
culture, domestic economy, and industrial arts, 
through the encouragement of special training for 
teachers, through the appointment of supervisors 
and inspectors, and through the revision of the 
common school course of study ; 

“(d) The development of consolidated schools; 

‘“(e) The closer supervision of expenditures for 
schools and a liberal increase in the amount of the 
direct state aid for rural education to be adminis- 
tered according to some plan that will insure 
benefits proportional to the amount of the aid. 

“(f) The stimulation of a better local sentiment 
toward rural schools through a more intelligent 
interpretation and wider publication of facts about 
these schools. 

“The welfare not only of the state as a whole, 
but also of the university, is directly and vitally 
affected by the character and efficiency of the 
rural schools. No endeavor shouldbe neglected 
to bring these schools up to the level demanded 
for the citizenship and industrial life of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“The university occupies a responsible position 
of leadership in the educational affairs of the 
commonwealth. It is in duty bound to keep itself 
fully informed as to the work in other branches 


\ of the educational system and to utilize the proper 


influence of its position for the purpose of assist- 
ing in solving educational problems and maintain- 
ing high standards. The work of every part of 
the educational system is of importance to the 
university. 
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“No portion of the educational system of the 
“state is more entitled to serious consideration by 
public leaders and by the higher educational insti- 
“tutions than the rural schools. In such schools, 
over one-half of the children of the state receive 
their education. The inadequacy and ineffective- 
ness of the education at present received in the 
smajority of rural schools is widely recognized. 
Attention and energy should be more consciously 
directed from all sides for the betterment of the 
-country schools, not only in the interest of the 
~state at large, but to the end that an unobstructed 
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road may be maintained for the country boy and 
girl to secure the benefits of the secondary and 
higher educational institutions. 

“The efficiency of the rural schools is of funda- 
mental importance to every citizen of the state as 
well as to every industry and to every educational 
institution. It is the duty of the legislature to 
provide, at its next session, such financial support 
and such methods. of administration as will guar- 
antee to every boy and every girl in the country 
schools the right kind of an education under the 
tight kind of teachers.” 
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THE MAINE MEETING 


PORTLAND, OCTOBER 23, 24, 25 


It must be the personnel of the teaching force which 

“js responsible for continued and increasing success of 
“the association in the Pine Tree State year after year. 
Last year we unfortunately used superlatives in describ- 
-ing the size of the meeting; these implements of em- 
~phasis should have been reserved. We spoke of the 
forty per cent. increase in attendance last year as most 
-remarkable and likely not to be duplicated for many 
a year. But this year sixty per cent. more teachers 
-~came to the meeting than last year. The final figure 
was almost four thousand, 3,941,—more than half the 
teachers in the state. 

No other city in Maine could have held the Associa- 
“tion this year. Few buildings in the country could 
- offer such meeting places as the Portland City Hall. 

No program of mediocrity could have sent the teachers 
away so'satisfied. No officers less energetic than Presi- 
dent Moulton and Secretary Allan could have kept 
things moving without a hitch. No set of teachers at- 
.tending convention for extraconvention attractions 
«could have made the sessions so generally eager and 
~ spirited. 

Such a meeting and such an unusual growth for the 
Association is but a reflection of the impressive prog- 
~tess in public education throughout the state. 

PAYSON SMITH’S PAPER. 

This progress the state superintendent does not deny, 
“but he says that there are certain unquestioned rights 
-of children in school privileges still denied. He did 
mot come to the meeting “to sing paeans of praise to 
-our past progress,” but to tell his colleagues that 
~“every year there find their way into Maine schools 
several hundred persons who are so immature in years 
and so poorly equipped from a scholastic point of view 
-as to prevent our claiming justly a wholly good school 
system. ... And so long as these unqualified persons 
-are coming into our work this profession will suffer 
in the estimation and respect not only of ourselves, but 
-of the people.... 

“TI believe that no one should be permitted to enter 

any public school of the state as a teacher unless he is 
-at least eighteen years of age and unless he has had at 
least_a high school education, and that teachers’ certi- 
sficates should be issued, not by over five hundred 
. different authorities, but by one. 

“A second right of Maine children is that the schools 
vthey attend shall be so constructed and equipped that 
they will offer no ground for criticism on the score of 
«health or moral conditions. 

“Attention to the material needs should include not 
only school buildings, but should extend also to school 
equipment. In some schools I have lately visited I 
+found an absolute lack of maps, dictionaries, reference 


books, and other necessary appliances. Is it, I ask, 
giving the pupils of these schools a ‘square deal’ to 
ask of them the same qualitv of school work that is se- 
cured of more favored children who have readily avail- 
able these helps to their progress?’ Two other 
“rights” Maine children do not get their full share of, 
Mr. Smith went on to say,—thorough instruction in 
the history of their state and adequate social oppor- 
tunities. 

“I note in country, village, and city too strong a 
disposition to disregard the necessity of youth for such 
enjoyment. For examnle, I know - considerable 
number of towns and villages in Maine where the boys 
cannot even play a baseball game without trespassing 
on »rivate property. Hundreds of our school build- 
ings have hardly a square foot of play space about 
them. A large and valuable element of our young 
village population seeks the life of the large city be- 
cause the. public pool room and the occasional public 
dance are the only social diversions open to them at 
home. Street walking on our city streets becomes so 
prevalent that newspapers comment wpon it. School 
girl theatre parties and school boy banquets figure 
prominently in the society columns. Loosely-chap- 
eroned house parties react in unpleasant comment on 
the manners and morals of the youth. 

“All these things are entering into the educational 
process because there are these social instincts which 
will not and should not be denied their expression. 
The remedy is by no means to proceed solely or even 
chiefly from the school. 

“But the problem is an educational one, and the 
teacher recognizing the mighitts of youth must use his 
influence to bring together all the forces of the com- 
munity to help to solve it. 

“And what shall be done? Let me answer that 
question as a few communities are answering it. 
Every school should have an ample playground. Cape 
Elizabeth has placed its new consolidated school on 
a ground of four and a half acres. Canton wisely 
turns aside other civic demands as of less importance, 
and appropriates $500 for a village ball field and play- 
ground. Rumford and Fort Fairfield keep open 
throughout the winter spaces for skating and winter 
sports. Northeast Harbor provides a “Neighborhood 
House,” where both young-and old may find the means 
of social diversion. Greenville organizes all its boys 
into clubs with social and athletic aims. The secret 
society is generally recognized as a serious memace, 
but the boys and girls who have organized them should 
not be severely criticised. They have responded to 
the natural instinct of youth for social organization. 
Rather we who have to do with the schools should find 
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fault with ourselves unless we utilize this imstinct and 
through organizations of the schools open to all and 
properly directed perform new social service for the 
students. 

“Boys and girls’ agricultural clubs are everywhere 
bringing new interest and new enthusiasm to country 
children. Boy Scouts and similar organizations are 
making their effective appeal to the social impulses of 
the young. These do not exhaust the list. They are 
but examples of the kind of work that is being done 
to meet an urgent meed. But it is not enough that 
most of the youth should enjoy such opportunities. 
It is the right of all the youth that their own needs in 
this direction be met. 

“These things are not non-essentials. They are es- 
sential because modern education insists that the 
whole boy with all his needs, all his imterests, and all 
his powers be included in its program. Its ultimate 
aim is a society in which all the rights of men shall 
be conserved, and it holds that only by a recognition 
and observance of the rights of children can that ob- 
ject be attained.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS PROMINENT. 


The speakers which Mr. Leighton of Skowhegan se- 
cured for the secondary school group were men of 
national recognition. And it was a joy to see the 
Maine high school teachers and principals take advan- 
tage of their opportunity. Many a good program 
brings slight results because there is no “follow up” 
work. But this was not true in Portland. After. Pro- 
fessor Judd and Commissioner Snedden had outlined 
something of their theory of secondary education 
there was a pointed discussion. Principals asked how 
these theories could be applied in specific instances in 
Maine schools, and the discussion lasted until long 
after the hour of adjournment, and was finally post- 
poned until later in the day, when the speakers were 
recalled for more professional advice. 

Professor Judd’s suggestions were distinctly novel, 
and were in a large measure based on his observations 
at the model school of the University of Chicago 
School of Education. The secondary school as the 
centre of influence in our system should be extended 
both upwards and downwards. All the schooling now 
given between the first half of the seventh grade and 
the second year of college could well be taken over by 
the high school and done in five years, according to 
Dr. Judd. This, he went on to say, is because “re- 
viewing is done in the latter part of the seventh grade, 
there is review again in the eighth, and as soon as the 
first year begins at high school everything has to be 
reviewed again to make sure that it is all complete. 
In this way at least a year of every scholar's time is 
wasted.” 

In the present arrangement of the curriculum there 
are glaring errors which add to the waste. In the first 
place, there is no justification for the postponement 
of the beginning of modern languages until after the 
elementary schools, and sometimes until even the first 
years’ of college. Another misplacement is geometry, 
which Dr. Judd explained as caused by a curious his- 
torical incident which brought the knowledge of dem- 
onstrative geometry and formal logic into the hands 
of Euclid. at the same moment. There is no reason 
why solid geometry cannot be studied in the lower 
grammar grades with perfect ease. Algebra is another 
subject too long postponed, while certain parts of 
arithmetic ought not to be touched before the high 
school period. Algebra, everybody knows, is causing 
more trouble than any other subject. Dr. Judd had 
figures showing just how serious the trouble is. The 
General average of failures in high school is from 
Mie to eleven per cent.; but in algebra alone the per 
cent. of failures is from twenty-five to forty per cent., 
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and in some cases runs as high as sixty per cent.. 
Part of this could be eliminated if certain of the alge- 
braic forms were introduced along with arithmetic in 
the lower grades and if much of the material in algebra 
was omitted. 

As for English, the speaker called attention to the 
fact that more time is devoted to it than to any other 
subject, and yet it is a subject which is very loosely or- 
ganized and in no way standardized, and no two teach- 
ers approve the same method. “English composition. 
is that subject which is not taught correctly anywhere 
else.” 

But whatever the content of the course of study, the 
real aim of our elementary and high school instruction: 
should be that of showing pupils how to study. The 
quantitative standard of the present requirements. 
should be replaced by a-standard of quality. 

The content of the present curriculum, especially the 
secondary school curriculum, was questioned also by 
Dr. Snedden. The usefulness of algebra, Latin, and 
even history was queried. Extensive quotations from 
Dr. Snedden’s paper are given elsewhere in this issue. 


DEPARTURE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

Before the department of superintendence and high 
school administration, D. J. Callahan, chairman, Presi- 
dent Aley described the attempt made by the State Uni- 
versity to lighten the burden of the high school. The 
state department under Superintendent Smith has con- 
siderably raised the general standards of the Maine high 
schools, and the State University is now ready to ac- 
cept students on the certification of high school teach- 
ers. This departure, which was described in the Jour- 
nal of Education last June as “heroic leadership,” will 
for one thing do away with the conditioned student. 
And it will obviously increase the opportunities of the 
youth of the state, and it will not hurt the university, 
which must be judged by the men it turns out rather 
than the boys of its freshman and sophomere classes. 


DIFFERENT VOCATIONAL IDEAS. 


Rare would be tthe educational association of the 
present which failed to offer an interesting debate on 
vocational education and industrial training. Theories 
and ideas have been generally shaping themselves untif 
we have now two general views, one of which was rep- 
resented at the Maine meeting by Dr. Judd, and the 
éther by Dr. Snedden. With Mr. Cooley and others. 
Dr. Snedden believes that no effective industrial train- 
ing can be given in connection with other school work. 
Such courses as high school agriculture in ordinary 
high schools have no practical value. In an academic 
way they may be as good as algebra or any other sub- 
ject, but they have no utilitarian value. Practical train- 
ing can be given only in distinct secondary schools for 
industrial education. 

Dr. Judd feels, as does the Chicago Commercial Club- 
according to its report on Mr. Cooley’s report, that 
there should be no great separation of the courses for 
children who are going into industrial and for those go- 
ing into other fields of labor. Larger schools with 
courses somewhat differentiated seem to these people 
the better solution. 

The immediate purpose of vocational education im 
Maine was described by the new man in the state de- 
partment\ of education, E. H. Harlacher, state director 
of manual arts. 


PENSION BILL PROPOSED. 

The campaign for a state pension bill was started 
with a boom that would make political campaigners 
look for a lesson. The proposed bill, submitted by the 
committee appointed last year,—Farnsworth G. Mar- 
shall, Adelaide V. Finch, and Louis B. Farnham,—has 


[Continued on page 523.) 
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THE TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


COMMISSIONER DAVID SNEDDEN 


Massachusetts 


In the main, the ideal of the public high school is 
that of liberal education. Vocational aims as yet play 
comparatively little part in the organization of the cur- 
ricula or the application of particular methods of 
teaching. In a large number of these schools commer- 
cial subjects are taught, and in a smaller number, man- 
tial training, Household arts, and agriculture. Only 
tarely, however, are these subjects taught in such a 
way as to actually function in vocational efficiency; 
rather they tend to become portions of a modern pro- 
gram of secondary general education, designed to bring 
the pupils into contact with the current interests of life. 

‘While the attendance on secondary schools has enor- 
mously increased, this has been due largely to social 
reasons, not connected with the schools themselves. 
An increasing number of American parents desire to 
withhold their children from wage-earning occupations 
until at least the age of sixteen. During this time they 
wish the children to procure the best education avail- 
able. It cannot be said that the public high school is 
as yet giving general satisfaction. In fact, from many 
quarters it is being incessantly criticised for its lack of 
adaptation to the present-day requirements of Ameri- 
can life. A considerable part of this criticism is due to 
the fact that the teaching staffs in these high schools 
possess comparatively little satisfactory preparation for 
their work, and tend to over-emphasize college stan- 
dards both in organizing the curricula and in affecting 
the social life for the school itself. 

The typical teacher in the American high school is 
a college graduate, whose preparation in the various 
subjects he elects to teach has been substantially that 
required for the obtaining of a degree. These teachers 
are, on entering their work, young, and as a rule, en- 
thusiastic and aspiring. They know little of secondary 
school pedagogy and less of the valia aims of seccu'ary 
education. Their actual knowledge of the adolescent 
is very ‘mperiect. From their college work they have 
received exalted ideas of the importance of the particu-, 
lar subjects which they teach. Most of them have now 
had general courses in education consisting primarily 
of lectures and text-book study. Only rarely as yet 
have such graduates had special methods courses in the 
subjects which they teach. Their general courses have 
promoted a distinct idealism as regards secondary edu- 
cation, but they Have provided little or nothing that is 
capable of immediate practicable application. Teachers 
of pedagogy in colleges habitually overestimate the ca- 
pacity of the average college student to bridge the gap 
between general principles and their practical realiza- 
tion. Almost none of these graduates undertaking to 
teach have had practical experience in that art. Al- 
most nowhere is there an opportunity for a beginner 
to serve for a period as an assistant with only partial 
responsibilities. In almost all European secondary 
schools the assistancy period, like that in American col- 
leges, is looked upon as an important stage in the de- 
velopment of the teacher expected ultimately to assume 
full responsibilities. Young college graduates as teach- 
ers acquire their experience at heavy expense to their 
pupils. Those who succeed become eventually good 
teachers, although many of them are permanently defi- 
<ient in appreciation of the principles of pedagogy, and 
especially as regards their application in the education 
of adolescence. Such ability as they finally develop is 
largely a matter of unconscious adaptation. 


Many of these successful teachers, like successful 
workers in other lines, have become such through the 
more or less unconsciously modifying influences of ex- 
perience. They possess little or no distinctly profes- 
sional stock in trade, such as that held by the engineer, 
physician, or lawyer. They are craftsmen rather than 
followers of a profession; sometimes, indeed, they are 
good craftsmen. 

From the administrative point of view high school 
teachers and principals come nearest of all American 
teachers to having a professional standing. Their po- 
sitions are more secure than those of other teachers. 
High school principals, especially, partly by virtue of 
the type of personality selected, and partly by virtue 
of the responsibilities imposed, have what approximates 
a professional standing in most communities—much 
more, indeed, ‘than that found in the case of the super- 
intendent of schools. . .. 

Any question involving further professional training 
for high school teachers must take account of the fun- 
damental conditions imposed by the fact that such 
teachers must procure first of allea college degree. The 
important question then arises as to whether profes- 
sional training shall be a part of the undergraduate 
course. The conditions of secondary education are 
rapidly modifying in America, and it is the belief of the 
writer that the time is at hand when the school authori- 
ties can insist upon a graduate year of preparation for 
the profession of secondary school teaching. This is 
now the case in California, and it will be the case, after 
this year, in the state of Washington. Other western 
states are seriously contemplating ‘the fixing of a re- 
quirement in law that no one shall be eligible to teach 
in a secondary school who does not add to college 
graduation at least a year of professional preparation 
towards some one field of secondary teaching. This is 
the goal toward which we should all strive. It will then 
make possible a clear-cut differentiation in college work 
of a profession of secondary school teaching. In the 
meantime, however, the question must still be with us 
as to how far professional training can be accomplished 
in the four years of the undergraduate course. 

It would be perfectly proper for the colleges to insist 
that students by the beginning of their junior year 
should arrive at some conclusions as to their future 
professional calling, and that the work during the 
junior and senior year could be in some measure ad- 
justed towards this end. This could be done without 
defeating the general purpose of the education towards 
a degree. Students would simply elect groups of 
studies in which they themselves would seek prepara- 
tion more consciously towards certain fields of teach- 
ing and in which the college teachers themselves could 
give a certain amount of attention to educational prob- 
lems involved, as these affect secondary school teach- 
ing. It would be possible also to link up with this 
groups of subjects and) short courses in special methods, 
designed to give the prospective teacher some notion 
of the educational aims and methods for which he elects 
to qualify himself. Under these circumstances, the col- 
lege would then be prepared to recommend the gradu- 
ate as having made some special and conscious prepara- 
tion towards designated fields of secondary school 
teaching. 

The question still remains as to whether during these 
undergraduate years any practice teaching could be pro- 
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cured. It is absolutely certain that we shallyultimately 
require practice teaching asa prerequisite for éligibility 
to teach in secondary schools. No difficulty should be 
imposed by college faculties to giving recognition for 
satisfactory practice teaching towards a degree. It 
should be put on a parity with laboratory work, with 
experience gained in the field by engineering students, 
etc. It is the writer’s opinion that the present organi- 
zation of the education department of the University of 
Wisconsin is probably most satisfactorily adapted to 
this end. 

If, however, a graduate year could be devoted to the 
preparation of the secondary school teacher, and if sat- 
isfactory evidence as to the success of this graduate 
year of work could be made a prerequisite for teaching 
ir the secondary schools of ‘any state, then the prob- 
lem of training secondary school teachers would be 
greatly simplified. 

During the undergraduate period the student could, 
as indicated above, specialize to a certain extent in 
those groups of subjects in which he elects to teach. 
The graduate year could then be devoted almost exclu- 
sively to quite specific professional subjects, including 
practice teaching and systematic study of the methods 
of teaching one‘or more subjects and such general 
studies in pediigogy as the program admits. It is the 
opinion of the writer that all of this work should be 
recognized towards a master’s degree, just as field 
practice in engineering ‘callings is recognized toward 
the engineering degree. 

This is not the place to take up the question of the 
training of special teachers for the commercial sub- 
jects, for agriculture, industries, and the household arts. 
From the point of view of the writer, this question is 
greatly complicated by the further one as to whether 
along these lines our secondary education aims to give 
simply a modified general education or whether it aims 
to fit specifically for the successful pursuit of a vocation. 
In the latter event teaching will have to be largely in 
the hands of those who as a part of their preparation 
have successfully followed the calling itself. It is very 
doubtful if persons who have not been successful farm- 
ers and industrial workers can qualify as teachers in 
these fields. 

Finally, with the present growing interest in secon- 
dary education and a constantly increasing tendency to 
give more satisfactory definition to aims and methods, 
there can be no doubt that teaching in secondary 
schools will become more and more of a profession, 
and that any advanced standing taken in the matter by 
the colleges themselves and by organizations of sec- 
ondary school teachers will ultimately greatly redound 
to the benefit of the entire field of secondary education. 


SOME PLEASANT FEATURES OF THE MAINE 
MEETING 


As a haven of rest for perturbed minds and wearied 
bodies, as a sphere of activity for restless souls who 
Toam its forests and sail its rivers and lakes in grim 
pursuit of recreation, as a proving-ground for teachers 
who fill many a worthy place throughout the land, and 
finally if not the mother of Presidents, at least the 
genesis of some of the greatest men and women the 
country has known, Maine has had a state teachers’ as- 
sociation that in many respects might well be the envy 
of other states. 

Portland, that gem by the sea, the home of refirie- 
ment and intelligence, that attractive city, which knows 
just how to extend its courtesies to the public, and 
which in the ingenuity and delicate consideration of its 
Plan of welcome sets an example for many another 
community to copy, was the place selected for the an- 
nual pilgrimage of the teachers of the state. 
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When one, considers that tescome from Caribou to 
York represents 4.distance practi¢ally from New York 
to Chicago it will be understood what a lofty sense of 
duty and of privilege animated the throng that crowded 
the meetings of the convention. But there were cer- 
tain features that will hardly be found duplicated in 
many of the most favored states. 

To enumerate a few only of these without attempting 
an analysis of the program or of the contentions of the 
various speakers will be the object of the present at- 
tempt. Of course few conventions anywhere will find 
such a splendid auditorium awaiting them as_ that 
dream of architectural beauty and convenience, that 
exquisitely chaste and pleasing interior and exterior 
afforded by the new city hall, a model for other cities to 
copy. Felicitously situated also among a group of 
buildings for department meetings it presents a rare 
arrangement for comfort and convenience. 

But if to this be superadded an organ and an organ- 
ist, Will C. Maefarlane, as well, each the peer of the 
best the country has to offer dnd the services of both 
given in rich and abundant profusion, transporting the 
mind of the vast company of listeners in ethereal waves 
of the sweetest melody, it will be seen that the setting 
of the convention left little to be desired. But that the 
measure of their deserts might be pressed down, heaped 
up, and running over, the President of the United 
States was called in to give kindly words of encourage- 
ment and to heighten the recollection of many a 
teacher present to whom the meeting of such a distin- 
guished personage was and was likely to remain an un- 
known experience. The program offered was not only 
one of unusual excellence, but it is safe to say that for 
richness, variety, and sterling quality will be found un- 
surpassed in some of the most favored states of the 
Union. 

How many of these, for instance, can offer a list of 
six college presidents on its literary menu? When you 
add to these experts in various lines drawn from an 
area of many miles it will be seen that the intellectual 
emoluments coming to these favored teachers were not 
small. 

Without going into an analysis of the exercises in de- 
tail in this embarrassment of riches, and _ especially 
without any intent of discriminating where each was 
quite perfect of its kind, it may be permitted to mention 
a few items of note. A convention cannot be called 
ordinary that can have among its speakers Presidents 
Hadley of Yale and Hyde of Bowdoin, not to mention 
the tonic addresses of President Aley of Orono and 
State Superintendent Payson Smith, the delicious humor 
and rare good sense of that versatile speaker, Henry 


.T. Bailey, the wise words of Dr. Snedden, always wel- 


come both in and out of the state that claims him; the 
keen, discriminating talk of Miss McSkimmon of 
Brookline; the generous place given to the treatment of 
English and the very unusual drafting of business ex- 
perts, to speak each of his own line of experience and 
observation, and, among a still rich array that cannot 
even be touched upon, the rare paper of Professor 
George D. Chase of the University of Maine, the wise 
son of a wise father, whose delvings around the deeps 
of Roman history will some day bring the reward and 
the distinguished reputation surely awaiting him. Per- 
haps the overture to all this, the exceptionally fine ban- 
quet at the Falmouth, a model of its kind and worthy 
of a great metropolis, ought at least to have mention, 
W. P. A. 


M. L. E., Wisconsin: I cannot afford to be without 
the Journal of Education. 


A. P. T., Virginia: Your Journal is the best ever: 
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THE ONE-ROOM COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The one-room school will be a necessity for 
many years. Consolidation has admittedly many 
advantages, and if country children are to have 
good schooling above the eighth grade the con- 
solidated school is a necessity. But the one-room 
school has its own peculiar advantages. Parents 
are not altogether shortsighted in wanting to keep 
the younger children in schools reasonably near 
home. In the one-room school | 


The requirements are higher and more detailed. 
A standard school is one which has ali that a 
school must have to be a good school. A 
superior school is one which has everything 
which a school should have to make it the best 
school. 

The three basic needs for this improvement are 
good country teachers, enough children in regular 


the pupils under one teacher are 
of all ages, and this makes it 


much like a large family. The 
more nearly it approaches the | 


life of an ideal family the better 
school it is. With a teacher of 
strong personality and great re- 
sources the one-room country 
school can be a good school for 
children. The results:of such a 
school will not be surpassed by 
any other, if the parents will see 
that a few proper conditions are 
established. Then they need 
have no misgivings as to educa- 
tional advantages for their chil- 
dren below the high school. 

In Illinois they consider the | 
one-room school a present neces- 
sity, and have two state -super- 
visors devising means of bring- ; 


standard.* It has been found 
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that even the good schools— 


those taught by good teachers— 
lack comfortable and _ sanitary 
conditions, the worst lack being 


I 
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an active interest on the part of 
school officers and people in | 
making their schools better than 

they are. The greatest benefit 

that has come to the standardized schools is the 
awakened interest on the part of the people and 
the consequent effort to have the best school. 
They are not satisfied with just the essentials. 
They wish to secure all the things which are 


necessary to make their school the very best. ° 


The best teachers available have been employed, 
and when they are offered places in town, wages 
have been raised to the point which keeps the 
good teachers in the country. 

For qualification as a standard school the 
supervisors have made definite requirements as 
to yard and outbuildings, the schoolhouse 
proper, furnishings and supplies, and the teacher. 
Many school officers have expressed themselves 
in favor of having not only the essentials of a 
good school, they want their school to be as 
nearly right as it can be made. To encourage 
this laudable desire a diploma will now be offered 
to a Superior One-room School. 


*This article is based on Circular 65 of the Illinois Department of 
Public Instruction,—‘‘ The One-Room Country Schools and Village 
Schools.” Prepared mainly by U. J. Hoffman and W 


. 8. Booth. 


First FLOoR PLAN 


ILLINOIS MODERN ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE. 


attendance, and better public interest. At last 
normal schools are realizing that there is a dis- 
tinct field for the country teacher, and they are 
not fitting all teachers to be grade teachers after 
an unfortunate probationary period in a country 
school. Now all, normal schools are offering 
courses to prepare teachers especially for country 
schools. These teachers are just as_ really 
specialists as teachers of one or two subjects in 
a highly organized city grade or high school. 
To be successful a country teacher must be in- 
terested in country life, in country people and 
country activities. This does not exclude those 
reared in town. But it does exclude everyone, 
whether reared in the country or in the town, 
who finds here only things to dislike and to sneer' 
at. The teacher has his part to do in becoming 
interested in country school work. And so have 
the people in the district. The people should not 
stand aloof from the teacher, but make her feel 
that she is one of them. The school cannot do 
its best work if the teacher is compelled to live 
outside the district or from any other cause be 
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an dutsider ‘in the ‘community! ‘The. teacher. 
has a right to expect that ‘the people whom she 
serves will provide her a boarding place in the 
district where she can have a room that can be 
warmed, and where she can have the privacy 
necessary to prepare her school work and correct 
the written exercises which she brings home with 
her. 

The task of arousing a live interest on the part 
of the public lies largely with the teacher. In- 
directly she must do this by awakening a lively 
interest among 
the children in 
their school 
work. Directly 
it can be done 
in several 
ways,—by call- 
ing the 
home, by hav- 
ing public lit- 
erary and so- 
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The water supply presents another problem. 
Since the common drinking cup has been 
abolished we find all sorts of curious circumven- 
tions, few of which are really sanitary. Experi- 
ence shows that individual drinking cups in the 
care of pupils is little improvement. A bubbling 
fountain seems the easiest way out. But the 
salient point is of course the source of the water 
supply. 

It is on the county superintendent that the 
responsibility and credit for all these improve- 
ments ulti- 
mately falls. 
By virtue of 
his office he is 
the leader of 
the educational 
forces of his 
county. His 
opportunity is 
limited only by 


his own ability, 
cial exercises his time, and 
at school or in lack of avail- 
the homes, by able means. 
organizing par- The great im- 
ents’ associa- provement of 
tions for the country 
school im- ences schools which 
provement, by we have seen 
interesting parents in the school  ii- 


brary and forming reading clubs, by having a 
patrons’ week, and by taking part in the general 
activities of the community, in short, by becoming 
a leader in the community. The school directors’ 
help is an indispensable corollary. 

There are certain physical improvements which 
must be made if a country school is to measure 
up in any way to a high standard. Probably not 
one country school in fifty is supplied with desks 
suitable for the children who must sit at them. 
The desks are too large, they are not placed right 
for light, and usually they are too far away from 
the seat. A well-heated and ventilated school is 
not often found. But improvements can be made 
and reasonably good results obtained even with 
a cast-iron stove and a tin jacket. The two out- 
houses should be as far apart as the grounds will 


permit. Each should be screened and vines 
planted to over-run the screen. The Illinois 
supervisors speak forcibly of this matter. There 


are yet to be found double outhouses on school 
grounds. It is difficult to conceive of a worse 
arrangement than these double-doored abomina- 
tions. To build one of them should be a penal 
offense. Better expose the children to a deadly 
contagious disease than to subject them to the 
moral leprosy which lurks in these double out- 
houses. 

A library room in every rural school is another 
improvement considered practical really 
needed. All the plans and specifications in the 
circular mentioned in the footnote contain space 
for such a library room, where children will find 
interesting and wholesome stories which they can 
and will read, as well as books which reinforce 
the regular studies of the schools, 


in the last generation is due to the efficient and 
devoted service of county superintendents more 
than anything else. The improvement to be made 
in the immediate futute depénds upon their ability 
and their faithfulness, 
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THE FITNESS OF THINGS 

The proposition recently presented by a woman 
in the Journal of Education for the erection by 
Congress of a huge statue of Peace at the en- 
trance of the Panama Canal is one which thou- 
sands of women are being asked to support arid 
to which many clubs are pledged. It seems to me 
one of those well meant but very questionable 
schemes which should not be endorsed but rather 
remodeled to accomplish the end in view, which 
is to promote the cause of peace. 

It is important that the 800,000 club women 
who through their representatives at their Bien- 
nial meeting last July pledged themselves to the 
cause of peace and established a new committee 
for peace work, should undertake this in strong, 
practical fashion and not in any sentimental way 
which should bring discredit upon this movement. 
Sentiment has its place. A peace statue marking 
the one hundred years of peace between our 
country and Canada and placed upon the border- 
line would be significant and impressive, for here 
peace has been successfully maintained and offers 
an object lesson to the world of the suecess which 
follows preparation for peace in time of peace. 

The Panama Canal, on the contrary, ever since 
President Roosevelt “took” Panama until the re- 
cent disaffection against us among the European 
Powers, due to the decision upon the canal tolls, 
has been a source of disturbance. If it had re- 
mained unfortified, according to the Hague Con- 
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ventions, it could not be bombarded. Ample po- 
licing of the locks could have been furnished with-. 
out the costly fortifications that make the canal 
now open to bombardment. The canal was first 
supposed to lessen the need of a large navy, as 
ours could be mobilized speedily either in the Pa- 
cific or Atlantic. But now the militants plead that 
the canal’s chief importance is for military pur- 
poses, and that the navy on account of it must 
be enlarged! 

I fear the proposed statue, a figure of a woman 
seated, which is much less impressive than the 
statue of Liberty in New York harbor, would be 
an object of amusement rather than of reverence to 
captains and crews as they viewed it from their 
decks under the shadow of frowning fortresses. 
Frederick W. Holls, the eminent lawyer of our 
first American delegation at The Hague, once 
told me of his dismay at a dinner company which 
at someone’s suggestion pledged instantly $10,000 
‘or a statue of peace. He dissuaded them from 
it, and assured them such an expenditure of money 
for peace would do no good whatever. 

The “armor plate press” is not in the least 
afraid of a million statues of peace, but it winces 
when constituents take the trouble to influence 
their Congress to vote for one battleship instead 
of four. They would be very thankful to have our 
bright women keep on erecting statues of peace 
instead of devoting themselves to rational efforts 
to secure peace. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


WHO OR WHOM ? 


The truth is that the employment of the nomi- 
native who for the accusative in certain forms of 
interrogation has become so imbedded in com- 
mon usage that resort, even now, to the strictly 
orthodox practice frequently requires, on the part 
of educated men, positive effort or prolonged 
training. It somehow does not seem natural. In 
the past, assuredly this nominative form, where 
precise grammar would require the accusative, 
turns up with almost invariable regularity in 
works which set out to represent colloquial 
speech. ‘Who is it from?” says the mother in 
Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,’ to her 
daughter, who. has just received a letter. “Who 
is it like?” says the heroine of “Jane Eyre” to St. 
John Rivers, as she shows him the picture of 
Rosamund Oliver. Such examples could be mul- 
tiplied by hundreds. There are cases, indeed, 
when the use of whom would strike upon the ears 
of most of us as painfully pedantic. “Who the 
devil is he talking to?” says Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
in Sheridan’s “Rivals,” as he notices Captain Ab- 
solute soliloquizing. To tolerate whom in place 
of who in such a sentence as the last would require 
the speaker to be so thoroughly steeped in gram- 
mar that the sense of traditional usage, which has 
been hardening into idiom, has at last been com- 
pletely overcome. That height of linguistic vir- 
tue few of us there are who attain ——Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, in Harper’s Magazine for November, 
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A SKETCH FROM THE COURTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH 

ADAPTED FROM LONGFELLOW’S POEM BY MARY 
TEMPLETON, 
Ironwood, Mich. 
SCENE I. 

[Miles Standish and John Alden are talking  to- 
gether, John Alden seated at table on which there are 
writing materials. Miles Standish walks about rest- 
lessly while he speaks.] 


Standish.— 
’Tés not good for man to be alone, say the Scrip- 
tures. 


Oft in my lonely hours have | thought of the 
maiden Priscilla. . 

She is alone in the world. Her father and mother 
and brother 

Died in’ the winter together; I saw her going and 
coming 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 
of ithe dying. 

She has been like an angel to my lonesome life. 

Go to Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth; 

Say that a blunt, old captain offers his hand and his 
heart in marriage. (Resting his hand on John 
Alden’s arm.) 

You, who are a scholar, can say it in elegant lan- 
guage, 

Such as you think best to win the heart of a maiden. 

John Alden.— 
I do not like to deliver such a message. 
If you would have it well done you must do it your- 


self, 
You must not leave it to others. 
Standish.— 
Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of 
phrases. 


I can march up to a fortress, 
But march up to a woman with such a proposal, I 
dare not. 
I’m not afraid of bullets or shot, 
But of a thundering “No!” from the mouth of 
woman, 
I confess I’m afraid. 
So you must grant my request. 
John (clasping Standish’s hand).— ' 
You are a friend of mime and 
I have not the power to deny you! 
Standish.— 
Since you are to carry this message, 
I am sure she will not say “No.” 
John Alden (aside).— 
Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illu- 
sion? 
Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wor- 
shiped in silence? 
Was it for this I came to the desolate shores of 
New England? (Looking at flowers on table.) 
These Puritan flowers are fresh and nure like Puri- 
tan maidens, 
Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Pris- 
cilla! 
So I will take them to her, to Priscilla, the May- 
flower of Plymouth. 
[Exit John, with flowers.] 
SCENE II.—PRISCILLA’S HOUSE. 
[Priscilla is sitting at spinning wheel, or in low 
chair, knitting. Enter John Alden.) 
Priscilla.— ‘ 
John, I knew it was you, when I heard your step ™ 
the passage; 
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For I was thinking of you as I sat there singing aud 
spinning. 

To-day my thoughts go back to old England and I 
feel lonely and wretched. 

John Alden.— 

Indeed I do not condemn you; 

Stouter hvarts than a woman’s have quailed in this 
terrible winter. 
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Yours is tender and trusting, and meeds a stronger 
to lean on; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and prof- 
fer of marriage é‘ 

Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish, the 
captain of Plymouth! 


(Continued om page 524.) 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


“ THE GREATEST OF OUR NEEDS” 


Under the above caption the Chicago Tribune re- 
cently made a forceful appeal in behalf of increased 
facilites for vocational education. Referring to the 
tremendous strides made in Germany during the last 
twenty-five years in the matter of providing such facili- 
ties for her people and the benefits which have re- 
sulted it remarks that Germany “is the nation which 
has most deliberately and persistently applied organized 
knowledge and systematic thought to the problem of 
making a community of efficient men, to minimizing the 
natural disadvantages of the land they occupy and mak- 
ing the most of all available advantages. . . . Germany is 
a triumph of will directed by intelligence. And efficient 
education is the cornerstone of her greatness. The 
American people can learn no more valuable lesson 
than Germany has to teach in her system of practical 
education. .. . The training for life and for work for- 
merly gained at home and in the small businesses and 
industries must now be given in great part by schools. 
We all realize this nowadays more and more, and e¢s- 
pecially in the cities. 

“Meanwhile the boys and girls are leaving the ele- 
mentary schools as soon as the law will let them, and 
the law lets them too soon. At fourteen a child has 
finished the rudiments of book learning. He has not 
learned how to apply his knowledge. ... He or his 
parents see before him the need of earning the daily 
bread he is to eat, and they are anxious that he should 
begin to learn how to earn it. So he is sent out into 
the hustling, bewildering, pre-occupied world without 
adequate preparation.” The child’s nature is thus pre- 
verted and his efficiency greatly retarded. The loss to 
him is great; to the nation it is even greater. A Ger- 
man thinker is quoted as saying: “Industrialism will 
become a system of slavery if it is not supplemented by 
the education of the masses.” The Tribune interprets 
this as meaning “real guidance up to manhood and 
womanhood in efficient industry and also in citizen- 
ship.” “The American common school system,” it con- 
tinues, “must include vocational training for the vast 
majority, who prefer or are compelled to take up the 
business of earning their living at the close of elemen- 
tary instruction.... The vocational school in the 
form of the continuation or part-time and full-time tech- 
nical school must be the next step forward in American 
constructive social progress. And, as one of the lead- 
ers in this movement, Edwin G. Cooley, points out, the 
period of compulsory education must cover the whole 
critically formative period of youth, at least up to 
eighteen.” 

Elsewhere the same paper gives the following cita- 
tion:— 

“‘The most dangerous person in any city is the boy 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen years. The 
average “holdup man” is seventeen years old.’—Muni- 
cipal Judge W. N. Gemumill.” 

Commenting upon such instances the Tribune refers 
to the frequency with which such crimes by mere boys 


are reported, calling it a terrible fact which we must 
face. “The cause,” it asserts, “is the discharge of thou- 
sands of boys and girls from the discipline and restraint 
and wholesome interests of the school at fourteen, in 
the midst of the critical period of adolescence. . . . The 
cure is the continuation school or part-time school, with 
an extension of compulsory attendance up to eighteen 


‘at least.” The situation is thus forcefully presented by 


one of our great American newspapers. 


WHAT CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS ARE DOING 
TO MEET THE NEED. 


It is gratifying to know that definite steps are being 
taken to meet the conditions which such a disclosure 
of the facts demands. The merchants of Chicago plan 
to establish a business school for young clerks, adding 
a regular commercial college to the city’s educational 
system. The plan, taken under consideration by the 
board of education, is designed to give post-graduate 
training in commercial science in afternoon or evening 
classes. Beginners in offices are to have part of their 
training in organized schools, under expert pedagogical 
direction. The business men of the city are to take an 
active part in the management of these commercial 
classes through the appointment of a large advisory 
committee of business men, such as they have now in 
Cleveland and Boston. 

The work is primarily for those now working in 
business offices. That the burden of evening study may 
not be too great, it is proposed to conduct the classes 
between 3 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon, and ask the 
business men to dismiss their employees an hour or two 
early that they may take up this systematic work, so ar- 
ranged as to supplement the training the young people 
are already receiving in the business offices. 

Illinois will have an educational system embracing 
general courses in agricultural and vocational/ training, 
if the state legislature will enact into law a bill now 
under consideration, providing for them. Every or- 
ganization or club within the state interested in the 
public school system has been invited to co-operate. 
The State Bankers’ Association has been very active 
and has given the movement for industrial education a 
state-wide significance. It is believed that there will be 
no difficulty in getting the legislature to approve an up- 
to-date plan of education. The Chicago Commercial 
Club, in sending Edwin G. Cooley, a member of the 
committee which will draft the bill, to Europe to study 
the industrial education systems there, showed its in- 
telligent interest in the cause more than a year ago. 
Thus far, in discussing the plans for advancing agri- 
cultural and vocational instruction, it has been agreed 
that the state should bear half the additional expense 
and the various localities adopting the proposed new 
courses the other half. The proposed bill will be 
drafted with all the speed possible compatible with a 
thorough study of the matter involved. 


Elsie May Smith. 
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HOT PACE AT SLOW CORNER 


Slow Corner is in the state of Washington. 
What’s in a name? “Slow Corner”? Why, it 
leads the world in speed. This is literally true, 
and the credit for this leadership is due to Mrs. 
Genevra Barkley, county superintendent, and an 
exceedingly enterprising board of school trus- 
tees. It is a country community, with fifty-two 
pupils. There is a two-room schoolhouse with 
modern appointments, scientific heating, and 
good sanitary ‘provisions. 

There are four acres of school grounds used 
for playgrounds, school gardens, and agricultural 
teaching. But the superiority lies in the beauti- 
ful Neighborhood House! The tax-payers voted 
$4,000 for this house and placed it in the school 
yard. 

It has a fine gymnasium, as completely 
equipped as a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. There 
is a domestic science outfit expanded to serve 
seventy-five, tables, dishes, and all necessary 
paraphernalia of first-class style. 

Manual training is installed. Hospital room 
for emergency purposes is provided, and shower 
baths are to be provided at once. Hot and cold 
water, scientific heating, and electric lighting are 
among the luxuries. 

The pupils raised $85 through a “basket soci- 
able,” and through the winter served themselves 
hot luncheons daily. The rest of the year 
luncheons are served once a week. ‘The last 
half hour of the forenoon session the two classes 
work together under one of the teachers while 
the other teacher takes the class in cooking to 
the Neighborhood House and prepares the 
luncheon. 

Patrons keep the children supplied with po- 
tatoes, apples, and other desirable fruits and 
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vegetables. The children can their own fruits 
and tomatoes, peas, and beans. The $85 received 
from basket sociable will more than pay all the 
bills of this year. 

The gymnasium hall is provided with chairs 
for a seated audience and here are given Jectures, 
debates, concerts, pupils’ entertainments,  so- 
ciables, and suppers. Here co-operation is dem- 
onstrated to the limit, and a unified and _har- 
monious community is the result. 


AN) ENNOBLED NORMAL SCHOOL 


Most states can boast at least one normal 
school which is very much alive and active, which 
is rendering a distinct service, vitalized in some 
unusual way. Away down south in Georgia 
there is a normal school with something to show 
every normal school in the country, north, south, 
east, or west, in the way of real community ser- 
vice. It is the State Normal school at Athens, 
E. C. Branson, president, where the Georgia 
Club had its origin three years ago. 

To study Georgia is the work of this Georgia 
Club, which is composed of some hundred and 
fifty volunteers from the faculty and student 
body, who represent every county. One hour a 
week is used for club discussions; spare time is 
generously given by members, and “county 
groups” for work on some special assigned sub- 
ject on a problem of population, agriculture, 
manufacturing, taxation, farm ownership, and 
tenancy, public roads, public sanitation, schools, 
churches, or some other public concern. These 
problems as related to Georgia are studied and 
Georgia is compared with other states. Com- 
parisons of counties within the state are simi- 
larly made, and a summary of conditions, social, 
economic, and educational, in each county is 
written up. Thirty-six such county surveys have 
been printed and circulated throughout the state, 
showing citizens where they stand. The facts are 
plain enough and the surveys make pointed com- 
ment on the duty of each county. To make the 
studies more effective the group of students from 
Bibb county, for example, who are making a 


Special study of their home county, get in touch 


with a leading citizen of Centreville, who is will- 
ing to become an “affiliated member” of the 
Georgia Club. The affiliated members help in 
getting the studies together, and they help most 
effectively in circulating the results of the sur- 
veys; seeing that the seed bears fruit. Judges, 
preachers, teachers, superintendents, legislators, 
and business men are numbered among the 
affiliated members. 

The purpose of the club was to relate the nor- 
mal school more efficiently to the country 
schools, which means the country life, of the 
state. The purpose has been fulfilled. The en- 
tire school, faculty and student body, has heen 
vitalized by the study of country school and 
country life problems. Students develop an as- 
tonishing civic conscience and social enthusiasm, 
and they want to go right back into their home 
counties for service. Of six hundred and ten 
graduates more than eighty per cent. are or 
have taught in rural schools, and more than 
ninety per cent of the undergraduates, some ten 
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thousand in number during the mineteen years’ 
history of the school, have taught in the country- 
side. 

The Athens, Georgia, Normal school is not the 
only one in which such an organization would be 
worth while. Already nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities have announced their purpose to or- 
ganize clubs like the Georgia Club. Would it 
not be well for all students to know what their 
home county needs? Well for teachers, minis- 
ters, and all other social servants? Economics 
and sociology deserve a place in normal schools. 
The economic and social laboratory may well be 
the county and state. 

There is a lesson for all in this ennobled nor- 
mal school in Georgia. Far from taking atten- 
tion away from the fundamentals this “outside 
work” has awakened interest in the whole cur- 
riculum, even in the lamentably dry branches of 
traditional pedagogics. The whole result of the 
Georgia Club is a well-balanced school, where 
there prevails a remarkable spirit of unselfish 
labor and unassuming, co-operative industry. 


WILLIAM R. GEORGE 


William R. George, the founder, genius, brains, 
and inspiration of the Freeville (N. Y.) George 
Junior Republic, is to remove from the Re- 
public, and the citizens of Ithaca, who know of 
the Republic and know Mr. George better than 
all the rest of the world, almost literally, have 
invited him to settle among them. 

A petition, signed by about 2,000 persons, 
bound in leather, and properly engrossed, has 
been presented to William R. George, asking him 
to come and live in Ithaca. 

The tendering of the petition was most im- 
pressive. A small group of citizens representing, 
as the petition does, every walk in life gathered 
‘in the rooms of the Business Men’s Association, 
where Mr. George, with Mrs. George, was lured. 

Seated about the-room were President Henry 
G. Carpenter of the Association, Fred C. Barr, 
James L. Taylor, Louis C. Bement, Julius M. 
Clapp, Superintendent F. D. Boynton, the Rev. 
R. T. Jones, D.D., and newspaper men. 

Everyone grasped Mr. George’s hand heartily 
when he arrived, and he appeared to be greatly 
impressed and pleased with the token of esteem 
from the people of Ithaca. Never before has 
one man been invited by the whole citizenship of 
the city to come and make his home here. It was 
an occurrence that will go down into history as a 
novel and touching one. 

In presenting the mammoth petition President 
Carpenter said :— 

“Mr. George—When it was first announced 
that you were about to change your residence 
from Freeville, certain citizens of Ithaca were 
moved to put in a convenient place resolutions 
embodying a petition that you make Ithaca your 
permanent home. Announcement was made that 
any one who desired might sign this petition. No 
solicitation was undertaken, and no effort made 
to promote interest in this movement. We wish 
you to understand that this is the spontaneous 
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uprising of our people. It is their expression of 
confidence and love for you as a man, and their 
desire to honor you for the great work you have 
done and are still to do for humanity, 

“You will find appended to this petition hun- 
dreds of signatures of our citizens, including 
nearly 700 names of boys and girls in the high 
school. 

“We might have delayed presenting this till it 
would have constituted a census of our com- 
munity, It is, however, we believe, a cross- 
section of the public sentiment of our entire 
citizenship, and we ask you to accept it, and if it 
is possible, to comply with its request.” 


MISS SHEPARD’S RE-ELECTION 


Miss Grace M. Shepard, state superintendent 
of Idaho, and treasurer of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has been triumphantly re- 
elected as state superintendent, although her 
party went through troubled waters in Idaho as 
elsewhere. It is a high honor that Miss Shepard 
led the entire ticket, state and national, and had 
a large majority. Few state superintendents have 
achieved as much as has Miss Shepard, who has 
demonstrated high professional wisdom, keen in- 
sight into the special educational problems of 
her state, indomitable zeal, and superb tact in 
meeting critical conditions. 


A NOTABLE TRIBUTE 


The New York Times has this to say of Su- 
perintendent William H, Maxwell and his twenty- 
five years of service;— 

“The Times has always recognized the re- 
markable ability of Dr. Maxwell, his unflinching 
courage, his tireless energy, and his sincere de- 
votion to a high ideal of the work of the schools. 
Especially we have recognized gratefully the signal 
service he has rendered at every stage in securing 
the banishment of political and other injurious in- 
fluences from the administration of the system. 
That has in substance now been achieved. It re- 
quired a long, tedious, complicated, and exceed- 
ingly disagreeable fight. No one took a more 
useful, manly, persistent, and effective part in the 
fight than did Dr. Maxwell. On this line he never 
compromised, never hesitated. He felt that the 
very life of the schools as the most precious ele- 
ment in free and orderly representative govern- 
ment was at stake. Those among our citizens 
who watched the struggle intelligently, and par- 
ticularly those of us who shared in it, will agree 
that Dr. Maxwell richly deserves for what he has 
done the respect and gratitude of the city of New 
York. The address of Dr. Maxwell §ac- 
knowledging the tribute of Thursday evening was 
characteristic of the man. It was simple, modest, 
clear, and direct. If he pointed out that his re- 
sponsibility for the schools was limited by his 
power, he took pains to note that his share of 
credit for what has been done is limited also. But 
despite this candid disclaimer, those who know the 
situation know that his desert is great.” 
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OPPORTUNITY TO HELP THE BUREAU 


The commissioner of education of the United 
States is trying to make the library of the Bureau 
of Education a complete reference library on all 
phases of education. To assist in this he wishes 
to obtain, as soon as issued, two copies of all re- 
ports, catalogs, circulars of information, and all 
similar publications of state, county, and city de- 
partments of education, and of education associa- 
tions, boards, and societies. All persons respon- 
sible for the distribution of any such matter are 
requested to send two copies to the library of the 
bureau. If the postage would be considerable, 
the librarian should be notified by card, when 
free mailing labels will be sent. 

Address all communications to the Librarian, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 


The Macmillan Company as publishers and 
Paul Monroe as editor of “A Cyclopaedia of 
Education” deserve the gratitude of the profes- 
sion. We doubt if any other publisher would 
have had sufficient faith in the teaching profes- 
sion or any other editor the vision to see such 
possibilities in a work of this nature, covering, as 
it does, the whole world, for all time, biographi- 
cally and bibliographically. It was a wonderful 
vision, and it is marvelous that the work can be 
executed so speedily, so skilfully, and so every- 
way creditably. No public library can be re- 
spectable without it, no educational library will 
think of being without it, and no writer on edu- 
cation can be intelligent without this “Cyclopae- 
dia of Education.” 
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BOSTON RETIREMENT FUND 


The Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciation has a fund of $370,000. The total mem- 
bership at present contributing is 2,559, There 
were twenty-two annuities granted last year, 
making the present number of annuitants 222, 
each of whom is receiving $15 a month. 

Fifty-three members who have retired from the 
service during the year have applied for and re- 
ceived the refund of one-half the reservations from 
their salaries, amounting to more than $3,000, 
making the grand total of refunds 336 and the to- 
tal amount refunded more than $15,000. 

Every investment is gilt edge. $22,000 bears 
44 per cent. interest ; $125,900 bears 4 per cent.; 
$184,250 bears 34 per cent., and $12,000 bears 3 
per cent. Alfred Bunker remains the pains- 
taking, judicious secretary. 

GENERAL CARRINGTON 


Brigadier-General Henry Beebee Carrington 
died at Hyde Park, Massachusetts, on October 25 
aged’ eighty-eight years. He was widely known 
educationally in New England as the agent of 
A. S. Barnes & Co., school-book publishers, be- 
fore the days of the American Book Company, but 
we knew him first when as a boy in the Sixtieth 
Massachusetts Militia we were on duty in Camp 
Carrington, Indianapolis, and looked with keen 
admiration upon the brilliant military leader as he 
rode upon the field at dress parade. For the last 
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forty years we were close personal friends. His 
was a remarkable life, having been private secre- 
tary to Washington Irving, and his experiences 
were wholly unusual even to the end of a notable 
public career, 


Bursts of enthusiasm are useful, and even the 
jubilant celebrations of immortal victories on the 
college gridiron are not without many admirers. 
College authorities connive and public authorities 
allow our youthful seekers after the light of 
knowledge considerable latitude in the paeans. 
Still, one hardly feels that the university is really 
the precursor of civilization when its charges 
carry their demonstrations into the realm of riot, 
as was the case at an Illinois university recently, 
or when hazing happens to be unintentional mur- 


der, as it was at a southern college early in the 
fall. 


The Saturday Evening Post says: “If the 
composite intelligence that forms the mind of 
every live newspaper could be analyzed no doubt 
it would be found that, the paper would rather 
get a big news beat than elect its candidate for 
President.” 


A penny luncheon for children in the poorer 
districts should always be provided for. There 
are never wanting public-spirited women who 
will see that it is done if their attention is called 
to the need, 


The situation in the New York School Inquiry 
justifies everything we said editorially in the issue 
of the Journal of Education of February 8. We 
sincerely wish we had been mistaken. 


If you engage no room at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, or at Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, don’t growl because other fellows do. 


The Philadelphia meeting of superintendents 
should be the biggest and best ever held by the 
department. 


You may be disappointed in the election,— 
about seven million people are,—but don’t get 
grouchy. 


Four millions of dollars have been spent in the 
political campaign of three parties! Whew! 


Keep teachers’ pensions before the public in 
some form that will attract attention. 


It is too late in the world’s progress for any 
city to be without manual -training. 


A lot of voters were more interested to defeat 
somebody than to elect anybody. 


There were never so many things that no one 
knew politically as this year. 

The man who bet on the Presidential election 
this year was foolhardy. 


Salt Lake City will have a royal welcome for 
the teachers in July. 

Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ELECTION. 


That Wilson and Marshall would have a ma- 
jority of the electors chosen on November 5 had 
been generally accepted as a foregone conclu- 
sion; but that they would have so large a major- 
ity as they actually secured was hardly antici- 
pated, even by the most sanguine Democratic 
forecasters. They started with the solid South, 
which was as solid as ever; but they also swept 
states in the East and the Middle West which 
are ordinarily rock-ribbed in their Republicanism. 
The widespread feeling, even among the most 
loyal Republicans, that there was no hope of 
President Taft’s re-election, goes far to explain 
the size of the Wilson vote. The returns leave 
no room to doubt that hundreds of thousands of 
conservative Republicans, feeling that Taft could 
not, in any event, be elected, voted for Wilson as 
the surest way of making Roosevelt’s defeat de- 
cisive. 

A REAL ‘LANDSLIDE. 


An election whith gives: the Democratic can- 
didates the largest electoral vote in the history of 
the government, which turns over to them the 
whole of New England, with the exception of 
Vermont, and which leaves to the regular Re- 
publican candidates only three or four small 
states, is certainly a “landslide” of the largest di- 
mensions. Mr. Roosevelt fell far short of the 
297 votes predicted for him by his managers on 
the eve of the election, but he secured about 
eighty electors, and in several of the states which 
Wilson carried, he ran second to the Democratic 
candidate. As for the next Congress, the House 
will be strongly Democratic, and the Senate, ap- 
parently, will be very evenly balanced. Yet pro- 
digious as Wilson’s victory appears, measured by 
the electoral vote, it is apparently true that he is 
the choice of only a minority of the people,—the 
aggregate of the votes cast for Taft, Roosevelt, 
Debs, and Chafin being in excess of that cast for 
him. 

A POLITICAL REALIGNMENT. 

The election points to a new political align- 
ment. The Republicans who voted for Wilson 
are not permanent recruits for the Democratic 
party. They are still Republicans in sympathy 
and intention. After the noise and tumult and 
bitter personal animosities of this year’s cam- 
paign have subsided, the chances are that not a 
few of the Republicans who followed Roosevelt 
in this struggle will feel the pull of old associa- 
tions and memories and will return to their for- 
mer allegiance, becoming, as one wing of them 
became in Massachusetts in this campaign, not 
Progressive Party men, but Progressive Repub- 
licans. The platform adopted by the Republican 
national convention at Chicago makes the way 
easy for such a return, for it embodies most, if 
not all, of the progressive principles which are 
capable of expression in national legislation. It 
is too early to sing dirges for the Republican 
party. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S STATEMENT. 

It was a characteristically cheerful statement 
which President Taft gave out on election night. 
He sent a friendly message of congratulation to 
Governor Wilson; and in his statement to the 
public he declared that the vote given to Mr. 
Roosevelt, the third-party candidate, and Mr. 
Debs, the Socialist candidate, was a warning that 
their propaganda for fundamental changes in our 
constitutional representative government had 
formidable support. He urged upon Republicans 
the duty of organizing to defend the constitu- 
tional government handed down by tHe fathers; 
and declared the Republicans, while favoring 
every step of progress toward more perfect 
equality and the ridding society of injustice, know 
that all progress worth making is possible with 
our present form of government, and that it 
would be the wildest folly to sacrifice that which 
is of the highest value in our governmental struc- 
ture for undefined and impossible reforms. 


AN EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

Governor Wilson will be busy with his duties 
as chief executive of New Jersey up to the time 
of his inauguration. It is expected that his first 
official act as President will be the calling of an 
extra session of Congress, in which tariff revision 
will be at once undertaken. The bills which were 
passed at the,last session and were vetoed by 
President Taft will probably be presented to 
President Wilson with possibly some modifica- 
tions; and other bills of a similar character will 
follow them. Another measure which Mr. Taft 
vetoed—the. bill establishing a fixed tenure of 
office in the civil service, and thereby throwing 
all places open at stated intervals—will probably 
be strongly pushed; but it is believed that Mr. 
Wilson will resist the efforts of the Democratic 
spoilsmen to, break down existing safeguards. 


CHAOS IN TURKEY. 


The great Powers of Europe made no definite 
response to the appeal of the Porte for their 
mediation. While the victorious Bulgarian, Ser- 
vian, and Greek armies drove the demoralized 
but stubborn Turks before them, and Salonica 
was taken, and Adrianople closely invested, and 
all that was left of the Turkish army driven back 
upon Constantinople, thé diplomatists of Europe 
were too busy with questions of frontiers and 
territorial advantages to intervene to stop the 
carnage and open the way for a settlement of the 
issues between Turkey and the Balkan states. 
Turkey was ready to concede almost anything, 
and the Balkan allies could have been forced to 
agree to an armistice, but the claims of Austria, 
and the conflicting policies of the Triple Entente 
and the Triple Alliance stood in the way of ef- 
fective action. Meanwhile the horrors of a gen- 
eral massacre at Constantinople grew more im- 
minent, but led to nothing more than the 
despatch of a few warships to that city. 


[Continued on page 530.) 
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HISTORICAL FICTION 
WILBUR F. GORDY 
Hartford, Conn. 

“The White Conqueror” (Conquest of Mexico), 
Munroe. 

“Under Drake’s Flag” (Exploration), Henty. 

“The Flamingo Feather” (Huguenots in Florida 
in 1564), Munroe. 

“Standish of Standish” (Pilgrims), Austin. 

“Last of Mohicans” (Last French war), Cooper. 

“With Wolfe in Canada’ (Last French war), 
Henty. 

“Thankful Blossom” (Revolution), Harte. 

“For King or Country” (Revolution), Barnes. 

“Lionel Lincoln” (Revolution), Cooper. 

“Tory Lover” (Paul Jones. Revolution), 
Jewett. 

“Pilot” (Paul Jones. Revolution), Cooper. 

“Richard Carvel” (Revolution), Churchill. 

“True to the Old Flag” (English Side in Revo- 
lution), Henty. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes” (George Rogers 
Clark in the Northwest), Thomson. 

“The Crossing” (Daniel Boone and George 
Rogers Clark), Churchill. 

“The Man without a Country” (Burr’s Treason), 
Hale. 

“Zachary Phipps” (Burr’s Expedition, War of 
1812, and Seminole War), Bynner. 

“Signal Boys” (War of 1812), G. C. Eggleston. 

“Captain Sam” (War of 1812), G. C. Eggleston. 

“Big Brother” (War of 1812), G. C. Eggleston. 

“In Boyhood of Lincoln” (Life in*Kentucky and 
Indiana in the early part of this century), Butter- 
worth. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (Slavery), Stowe. 

“Hoosier Schoolboy” (Life in Northwest in 
first half of this century), Edward Eggleston. 

“Tom Clifton;-or, Western Boys in Grant and 
Sherman’s army,” Goss. 

“With Lee in Virginia (Southern side in Civil 
War), Henty. 

“Cudjo’s Cave” (In Tennessee at beginning of 
Civil War), Trowbridge. 

“The Three Scouts” (Civil War), Trowbridge. 

“The Crisis” (Civil War), Churchill. 

“Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” (Civil 
- War), Fox. 
‘“The Battle of New York” (Draft Riot in New 
York and Battle of Gettysburg), Stoddard. 

Ramona” (Treatment of Indians), Jackson. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN THE MINNE- 
SOTA AUTO HEALTH INQUIRY 
A—BY PUPILS. 
Have you ever had much sickness? 
Are you well now? 
Do you eat breakfast every day? 
Do you eat lunch every day? 
Do you drink coffee or tea or both? 
Do you sleep in a room with the windows 


Have you ever been yo a dentist? 

8. Do you own a tooth jbrush? 

9. Do you use a tooth brush? 

0. Do you have headache often? 

1, Do your ears run? t 
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12. Is it hard for you to breathe through your 
nose? 


13. Do you have sore throat often? 


B—BY TEACHERS. 

Has he a good standing posture? 
Has he a good sitting posture? 
Does he play normally? 
Is the child good tempered? 
Does he stammer, bite his nails, 
spasmodic movements? 

6. Is he apparently 
habits? 

7%. Has he “bladder trouble”? 

8. Do his teeth look clean and sound? 

9. Is his hearing good? 


10. Does he say “what” before answering a 
question? 


& 


or make 


free from bad sexual 


11. Is he fairly attentive? 
12. Is he free from squinting or frowning? 
13. 


Is the head free from signs of disease? 

—Efficient Citizenship No. 571 (Schrader Fund), 
Bureau of Muicipal Research, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


PHILIPPINES STUDENTS MEASURE UP WEIL 
San Jose, September 5, 1912. 
Editor, Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon street, Boston:— 

Dear Sir: The Journal of Education, even though 
published in Boston, has always been of considerable in- 
terest to the teaching force in the “wilds” of the Philip 
pines. In the Journal of June 20 there is one article of 
particular interest, for it gives us an opportunity to 
measure our students with those of Massachusetts and 
other states. I refer to “A Measure of Your Arith- 
metic Classes,” page 712 of that issue. 

But now that the tést has been given to the first and 
second years of the San Jose high school and to the 
seventh grades of two intermediate’ schools the ratings 
are causing us no small amount of wondering. (Phil- 
ippine common schools have but seven years’ work.) 
If the averages reported in the Journal are those actu- 
ally made by real live Yankee boys and girls then the 
test shows up Filipino boys and girls in a decidedly fa- 
vorable light. 

After giving the test it was discovered that 100 of the 
108 taking the test had missed the third and _ fourth 
problems on account of not knowing the English tables. 
The metric system is used exclusively in the Philippine 
Islands. These two problems were thrown out and the 
ratings based on a total of six problems. In marking 
the papers all problems not exactly correct were marked 
zero. The results were as follows:— 


Class, Times Rating 

First year high school (eighth 

year in school) ......... 27 1 5-6 hrs. 70 
Second year high school 

(ninth year in school)... 138 2 hrs. 99 


Other similar tests are being prepared to give to these 
and other classes in order to ascertain if the pupils can 
maintain this record. 

Very truly yours, 
George E. Carrothers, 


Division superintendent of schools. 


E. L. Mci,, Washington: Your paper is indiss 
pensable for a Jive school man, 
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THE MAINE MEETING 
(Continued from page 511.) 


in the main the same features as the Rhode Island law, 


and if Maine adopts this bill there will be six states 
with bills modeled on the Rhode Island system. The 


bill has no contributory feature, and provides only for 
disability by old age:— 

“Any person of either sex who, on the passage of this 
act or thereafter, shall have reached the age of sixty 
years and who for thirty years shall have been engaged 
in teaching as his principal occupation and who shall 
have been regularly employed as a teacher or as a su- 
perintendent in the public schools, or in such other 
schools within this state as are supported wholly or at 
least three-fifths by state or town appropriation and are 
entirely managed and controlled by the state, twenty 
years of which employment, including the fifteen years 
immediately preceding retirement, shall have been in 
this state, and who at the expiration of the school year 
shall have been retired by his employer or shall have 
voluntarily retired from active service, shall, on his for- 
mal application, receive from the state for the remain- 
der of his life an annual pension equal to one-half of 
his average contractual salary during the last five years 
before retiring, but in no case shall such annual pension 
be more than $500, and in case the said one-half of his 
average contractual salary shall be less than $250, said 
annual pension shall be $250; provided, however, that 
after the passage of this act no such employment as 
teachers within this state shall be included within its 
provisions unless the teacher shall hold a state teacher’s 
certificate or a state superintendent’s certificate, issued 
under the authority of the state superintendent of 
schools.” 

While there was some objections to certain details 
of the bill, and some few who felt that the basis of the 
bill was wrong, it was generally felt that it was the best 
that could be expected from the legislature this year. 
The association as a whole is working through every 
legislator to get recognition at the coming session. 


HAMILTON ON PENSIONS. 

Walter I. Hamilton, the recently-appointed agent of 
the Massachusetts state board of education, who has 
made a thorough study of the pension situation 
throughout the country, gave a survey of present legis- 
lation and laid down certain principles :— 

“In eighteen states pension systems are provided for 
some or all public school teachers. Nearly twenty- 
eight per cent. of all the school teachers in the United 
States can if they desire participate in retiring allow- 
ance systems. The schools in which these teachers 
teach serve a population of 25,000,000. 

“These teachers have tried it and found it good; there 
must be something in it for you and me. 

“In all these pension plans two groups of principles 
stand out very clearly—one economic, the other im- 
provement in the service... . 

“It has been demonstrated time and again that sala- 
ries never do keep pace with the cost of living. To the 
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teacher who says we prefer the increased salary as 
often as living conditions make it necessary to the pos- 
sibility of needing a pension, we can simply reply, very 
likely, but you will never get it. Further, you are no 
more entitled to it than every other worker, and in- 
creased salaries and wages for everybody to keep pace 
with the cost of living for everybody involves up in @ 
circle from which we cannot emerge. 

“The pension for the superannuated or disabled em- 
ployees seems to be the only solution. . . . 

“In your campaign for pensions I would have you 
emphasize three things :— 

“First, the exceptionally valuable character of the 
teachers’ service to the community. 

“Second, real teaching makes severe demands upon 
physical and nervous force. Since 1904 New York has 
retired 1,492 teachers. Ninety per cent. of these have 
been retired because of nervous or physical breakdown. 

“Third (and this is really a corollary to number two), 
society ought to pay for what it gets, and get what it 
pays for.” 


OTHER SPEAKERS. 


Briefs should be given of almost every other address 
before the sections and general sessions. Their stan- 
dard was uniformly high. Miss Jenny B. Merrill of 
New York helped the kindergartners immensely. Miss 
Snow, so well known to Maine teachers, gave two talks 
besides the one given in this issue. Miss Louisa I. 
Prior, who is principal of the new school in Sanford 
modeled on Simmons College, Boston, outlined the 
principles of “education toward the home.” Principal 
Wallace E. Mason of the Keene, N. H., Normal school 
talked on the value of agricultural nature study in 
rural schools. Miss Mary McSkimmon told the pri- 
mary teachers how she shaped her successful work in 
the Brookline, Mass., primary grades. Frank Palmer 
Speare, who has had valuable experience with educa- 
tional courses at the Boston Y. M. C. A., explained his 
understanding of “educational efficiency.” Miss Mary 
C. Richardson as chairman of the department of li- 
braries presented a most suggestive program on im- 
proving library advantages for school children. There 
was also a fine exhibition of bibliographical material in 
this department. 

There were a great many other names prominent on 
the program: Henry Turner Bailey, Miss Mary Jackson 
Kennedy, Superintendent Chase of Gardiner, Harry M. 
Bigelow, editor of the Portland Press, one of the papers 
which gave such excellent service during the convention, 
Booker T. Washington, and E. H. Goodrich of the 
Springfield, Mass., Technical high school. 

NEXT YEAR. 

The responsibility for an equally good meeting next 
year was delegated to W. B. Andrews of Westbrook, 
president; George H. Larrabee, vice-president; A. E. 
Congdon of Auburn, treasurer; and Florence I. Pollis- 
ter of Portland, assistant secretary. The association 
appreciates that in Harold A. Allan of the state de- 
partment they have -a rare secretary. As last year he 
was re-elected. 


There is great danger that our measures for the advance of education for citizenship 
may go astray by the introduction of a few more “ologies” into the heads of our children.— 


Georg Kerschensteiner. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 


(Continued from page 517. 
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Priscilla.— 
If the great captain of Plymouth is so very eager to 
wed me, 
Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble 
to woo me? 


If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 
the winning! 


John Alden.— 
You know the captain is busy, has no time for such 
things. 
Priscilla.— 
Has no timé for such things, as you call it, before he 
is married, 


Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the 
wedding ? 

That is the way with you men; you don’t understand 
us, you cannot. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but 


shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, and showed that he loved 
me, 

Even this captain of yours—who knows?—at last 
might have won me. 

But now it never can happen. 

John Alden.— 

Think of his courage and skill, and of all his battles 

in Flanders, 


Though he is rough, he is kindly; you know how 
during tthe winter 
He has attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 
woman's. 
He is great of heart, and any woman in Plymouth 
might be happy and proud 
~To be called the wife of Miles Standish! 
Priscilla (smiling archly).— 
Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 
{Exit John, hastily.] 


SCENE III. 
[Standish seated; enter John Alden.] 
Standish.— 
Long have you been on your errand, 
Come, sit down, and ttell me all that has happened. 
John Alden.— 
Friend! I went straightway to the maiden Priscilla, 
Spoke of your courage and skill, of all your battles 
in Flanders; 
But when I came to pause and anxiously waited her 
answer, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrun- 
ning with laughter, 
Said in tremulous voice: “Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 
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Standish (leaping up from his chair in an_ excited 
way).— 
John Alden! you have betrayed me! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend! 
Let there be nothing between us: now save war and 
haitred ! 
[Exit John.] 
[Enter Messenger.] 
Messenger.— 
I bring you a message of danger and war and: hos- 
tile imcursions of Indians, 
Brought by an Indian who stands awaiting an an- 
swer. 
Standish.— 
Go! tell them I’m coming at once. 
SCENE IV.—PRISCILLA’S HOME. 
Priscilla.— 
I am glad to see you, John. 
I feared you were much offended. 
Certainly you can’ forgive me for 
frankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet mow I can never 
unsay it. 
You will forgive me, I hope, for the 
friendship, 
Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily 
broken! 
John Alden.— 
I was not angry with you, but with myself, 
Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my 
keeping. 
Priscilla.— 
No; you were angry with me for speaking so frankly 
and freely. 
John Alden.— 
Heaven forbid it, Priscilla. ° 
Priscilla.— 
Ah, I can see 
How very little you care for me, 
You urge me to marry your friend, 
But much more to me is your friendship. 
John Alden.— 
Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who offer 
you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and 
dearest. 


speaking so 


sake of our 


[Enter messenger.] 
Messenger.— 


I bring sad news from the village. 

Miles Standish is dead! 

Slain by a poisoned arrow. 

[Priscilla turns away, but John Alden goes to her 
side; takes both her hands. ] 
John Alden.— 

Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put 

them asunder! 
—Michigan Special Days. 


a 


The best kind of information begins at home. The man who knows the history and 
romance of his own region is a delightful neighbor. He who is familiar with its hills and 
valleys; knows the value of its flocks and herds, its orchards and waving fields; has a 
part in its marketplace and its caravans; supports its institutions and loves it all—he is a 
king—the only monarch in a republic.—Joseph E. Daniels, Librarian, Riverside, Cali- 
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BOOK TABLE 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Harold Hoffding, professor of philosophy, 
University of Copenhagen. Authorized translation 
by Charles Finley Sanders, professor of philosophy, 
Pennsylvania College. New York: Macmillan Com- 

any. Cloth. 324 pp. Price, $1.50. 
rofessor Hoffding is alreadv well known to the 

English-speaking world through the translations of his 
Ethics, Psychology, Philosophy of Religion, Problems 
of Philosophy, and his two-volume History of Modern 
Philosophy, all published by the Macmillan Company. 
The fact that his works are rapidly finding their way 
into English and other languages is an evidence of his 
importance as a thinker. As a psychologist Dr. Hoff- 
ding is an empirical introspectionist. He is thoroughly 
modern in his antipathy towards metaphysical specula- 
tron. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC. By Earle E. Clippinger, assist- 
ant professor of English, Indiana State Normal 
school. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 377 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Here is something radically new in composition and 
rhetorical work with a distinct purpose of demonstrat- 
ing continual progress through mcreased power of ex- 
pression, using illustrated lessons freely, always sug- 
gesting a way to start off in both thought and expres- 
sion with something like the effect of a bit of phosphate 
in the seed, giving it a good start, imparting vigor to 
the first activity. Part One contains about fifty definite 
assignments for themes with ‘simple discussions of 
rhetorical theory and with examples that show what 
the theme should be. In Part Two there is excellent 
training in forms of writing which the pupil is likely to 
use when he leaves school—news writing, book re- 
views, business and social letter writing, letters of ap- 
plication, after-dinner speaking, debating, and addresses 
for special occasions. Part Three. deals chiefly with 
grammar and diction, and is thoroughly modern in its 
definitions and rules. In every way the book respects 
all thus valuable in the traditions of teaching English, 
while it vitalizes them with much that is wholly new in 
material method. 


A MONTESSORI MOTHER. By Dorothy Canfield 
‘Fisher. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. II- 
Justrated. 240 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 


Mrs. Fisher spent some time in Rome following the | 


work of Dr. Montessori, and she camé ‘back to America 


immensely enthusiastieto find a good many sceptics, espe-. 


cially among professional educators. .The hope for the 
system then must be with American mothers of to-day, 
who, she says, are “perhaps among’ the last of the race 
who will be allowed the inestimable delight and joy of 
caring for our own little children, a delight and joy of 
Which society, sooner or later, will consider us un- 
worthy on account of our inexpertness, our careless- 
néss, our absorption in other things, our lack of wise 
pfeparation, our lack of abstract good judgment.” And 

re are many American mothers who will find in this 
book just what they have been looking for,—a guide- 
book to the use of the Montessori system in the home. 
First, buy the apparatus, says the writer, and she goes 
on to describe the system in philosophy and in pfactice. 


One chapter is a comparison with the kindergarten. © 


The book is well illustrated. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS. By George An- 
thony Hill, formerly assistant professor of physics, 
‘Harvard. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
846 pp. Price, $1.10. 

After spending the greater part of his lifetime in 
teaching the elementary principles of physics Professor 
Hill is convinced that the simplest and most efficient 
method of presenting the subject is by question and an- 
Swer. A definite question is asked. If it be of such 


@ nature that the student cannot be expected to | 


afiswer it correctly, it is answered in the text. This is 
followed by questions and problems for the student. 
Throughout the book when a general principle has been 
explained, the student is called upon to show its use- 
iness by solving numerical exercises. Obviously the 
secret of this method lies in skilful questioning and use 
Of the problem. In “The Essentials of Physics” the 
Qestions are unusually well placed, and the problems, 
too,are far above the average. 
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THE ART .OF EDUCATION. By Ira Woods 
Howerth, professor of education in the University of 
California. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 237 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

In “The Art of Education” Professor .Howerth at- 
tempts successfully “to substitute a scientific for a sen- 
timental conception of the social meaning and value of 
education.” And he places education as the highest of 
the vital arts, outranking the mechanical arts, and even 
the so-called “fine arts.” It is “the art of manipulating 
the objects of the environment so as to awaken interest 
and to induce the activities appropriate for physical, 
mental, and moral development. Professor Howerth 
has a clear and enthusiastic way of phrasing all his in- 
spiring ideas. 

FIFTH READER, By Guaes H. Van Sickle, super- 
intendent of schools, Springfield (Mass.), and Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller, director of art in Indianapolis 
(Ind.) public schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 12mo, 278 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
A masterly as well as charming group of readings se- 

lected with admirable care and taste by the authors, 
who know not only what will gratify childhood but also 
what will be of real service morally to them. The work 
is in two parts. Part I. contains thirtv-two selections 
from such authors as Celia Thaxter, Trowbridge, 
Mitchell, Burroughs, and others. Part II. is made up 
of studies of authors—as Charles Dudley Warner, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. A “Little 
Dictionary” is a pleasant feature. There are many 
choice illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins, besides por- 
traits of the authors selected for study. Both textually 
and typographioally this reader is a gem. No more can 
be said than that it maintains fully the standard set in 
the earlier books of this series. : 


FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. By E. W. Bagster- 
Collins. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 342 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 
Professor Bagster-Collins’ text is a wide departure 

from the usual methods of language teaching in that 

it employs the “direct method,” the use of German from 
the start, the vocabulary being learned by means of 

drawings of objects. “Der Tisch” is explained by a 

drawing of a table, “das Buch” by a drawing of a book, 

etc. The value of this method lies in the fact that it 
enables the pupil to associate the German name of the 
objects in question with his mental impression of them, 
rather than with the corresponding English names, and 
this is certainly of inestimable value in gaining the 
language instinct. Another advantage of this method 
is the more general use of German in the material of 
the lessons. The author has not confined himself to 
this method; there is ample material for translation 
from English into German, for teachers who may wish 
to use it. Roman type is used in the first nineteen les- 
sons, German in the others. A carefully-compiled ap- 
pendix gives a summiary of all grammatical forms, 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., and German-English and 

English-German vocabularies complete the work. The 

grammar is altogether well done, editorially and typo- 

graphically, and is, moreover, unusually inexpensive. 


' GRAMMAR GRADE SPELLER. By Principal Ed- 


win S. Richards of Elizabeth, N. J. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This book completes the series of Richards’ Spellers 
and builds upon the phonic foundation laid in the Rich- 
ards Primary Speller. The words are wisely chosen 
from those in common use that present difficulties. The 
book is equipped with exercises in word-building, dic- 
tation exercises, abundant reviews, essential definitions, 
simple rules for spelling, explanation of diacritical 
marks, key to pronunciation, tables of prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and a chapter on syllabication. It provides ,all 
that can be required of a text for use in the upper four 
grades of the grammar schools, and seems likely to se- 
cure the maximum return for the time devoted to the 
spelling lesson. 

THE SOUL AND SEX_IN EDUCATION. By 
Jirah D. Buick, M. D. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Company. Cloth. 175 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Every sentence in “The Soul and Sex in Education” 
is a paragraph, and every paragraph is a vigorous state- 


ment of Dr. Buick’s philosophy. He gives his inter- 


pretation of the soul, of scientific psychology, and of 
love, marriage, celibacy, and divorce, or the problem 
of sex. 
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WHEN CHRISTMAS .CAME TOO EARLY. By 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett. With six pictures in color 
and other illustrations by Ralph McClellan. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. 12mo. Price, 
75 cents, net. 

Mrs. Blodgett tells a delightful story that will be 
fascinating to all boy lovers of Santa Claus. It is a 
charming fairy story of how a boy was cured of his im- 
patience because he had to wait for Christmas. The 
idea is newy afid the story is told in such a brilliant way 
as to interest old as well as young. 


PRINCE RUDOLPH’S QUEST. By Ida Keniston. 
Boston: The American Iiumane Education Society. 
Cloth. 12mo. 150 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

It was Prince Rudolph’s quest to find out the 
secret of kindness to bird and beast and man, and his 
“quest” was not in vain. Rudolph had a brother Ru- 

rt, who was in self-training to know how to rule. 

ut Rudolph was more interested in knowing how to 
serve. Rupert became king, and was a worthy ruler; 
but his kingdom was not as wide as that of Rudolph, 
for kindness is broader than any national boundary. It 
is a book that will delight many a child, and will help 
him to enlist in the practice of mercy to all. 


THE PEW IN THE PULPIT; OR, THIRTY-FIVE 
LETTERS FROM LAYMEN. Price, 20 cents. 
TO YOUNG MEN: A WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. 

* By Norman Fox. Price, 10 cents. 

WORDS OF HELP FOR YOUNG GIRLS. By Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, D. D., of London. Price, 10 cents. 
CONCERNING CARD PLAYING. By Rev. John 

Franklin Cowan, D. D. Price, 10 cents. 
WHY SIGN THE PLEDGE? With Recipes for Al- 
laying the Drink Thirst. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
D. D., London. Price, 10 cents. 
224 street, Philadelphia: P. Andstadt & Sons. 
Each in paper cover. pits. 
This is a group of books, each by a _ master in his 
line. They are intended to emphasize the most con- 
servative attitude of the church and the preacher re- 
garding the social life and personal habits of young 
people. The titles indicate fully the purpose of each. 


DONALD. IN SCOTLAND. By Etta B. McDonald 
and Julia Dalrymple. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Decorated cloth. 12mo. IMustrated. 117 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

A recent addition to the “Little People Everywhere” 
series. Of this series one may say that nothing sur- 
passes it in combination of delightful story, reliable and 
varied information, beautiful illustrations, attractive 
binding, and low price. And this new volume is quite 
the equal of any of its many predecessors. Through 
Donald’s eyes one may see the best things that have 
made Scotland renowned. 


OLD TIME HAWAIIANS AND THEIR WORK. 
By Mary Stebbins Lawrence, teacher of history in 
Hawaii. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. Iilus- 
trated. 185 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This charming descriptive book was written to give 
the children of Hawaii a history of their own race. 
But as these mid-Pacific islands are now among our 
own insular possessions, Americans cannot fail to be in- 
terested in the delightfully written story by a Hawaiian 
teacher. The author’s style of writing is specially 
adapted to children of the fourth grade. There are 
eighty-two choice illustrations, some of which are full- 
page tableaux of Hawaiian children in primitive scenes, 
and these are highly illuminative of the textual matter. 


THE YOUNG FISHERMEN; OR, THE KING OF 
THE SMUGGLER’S ISLAND. By Hugh Pendex- 
ter, author of “The Young Timber Cruisers,” “The 
Young Woodsmen,” etc. Illustrated by Chace Cope- 
land. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Illustrated 
cloth. 12mo. 421 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

This is the first. volume of a new series for boys en+ 
titled Along the Coast Series. It describes the adven- 
tures of two boys among the fishermen along the coast 
of Maine, and introduces a noticeable character in the 
person of Cap’n Twink, a retired ship master, who 
becomes an effective friend of the two boys in their 
struggle with the Jim Cove gang. The book gives an 
intimate picture of life on the Maine coast and the fish- 
ing industry. It is just the book to put in the hands of 
live boys with an inquiring mind. 
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AMERICAN BAD BOYS. IN THE MAKING. By 
_A. H._ Stewart, M. D. 12 East 38th street, New 
York: The Bookery. Cloth. 240 pp. Price, $1.50; 

ostage, 11 cents. 

Dr. Stewart has been closely and officially related to 
prison and penitentiary work, and has so completely 
mastered the facts regarding juvenile criminals and has 
so carefully weighed the ins and outs of all kinds of ef- 
fort for their reclamation that this book is of incalculable 
value to a]l students of juvenile criminality. The high- 
est feature of the book and the noblest phase of Dr. 
Stewart’s conclusions is that while the school has 
largely failed of its mission it is the one great factor in 
American life that can be utilized in counteracting the 
influences that are making American boys bad. One 
will go a long way to find a better sentence than this: 
“As is the soul, so is the teacher; as is the teacher, so 
is the school; as is the school, so is the nation.” 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Work.” By W.L.Iigen. Price, 80 cents.——‘ Hygiene 
the Worker.’ By W. H. Tolman and A. W. Guthrie. Pries. 
——‘A Quarter Century of Public School Development.” 
phono gs Maxwell. Price, $1.25. New York: American 

- Greek Myths and Hero Tales.” By Fanny Comsteck. Price, 45- 
cents.——‘* German . 1800-1850."" Edited by John 8. Nollen. 
Price, 80 cents._—-‘‘ Morike’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag.” 
Edited by C. C. Glascock. Price, 45 cents.—‘ Dramatic Methods 
of Teaching.’”” By Harriet F. Johnson. Price, $1.00.—*A Practical 
Grammar.” By Alf 


red Coester. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn 


“Historic Poems and Ballads.” By R. 8. Holland. x 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
cher.” y Florence Milner. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
Mey inSpain.” By E. B. McDonald and Julia Dairy . Bos- 
Tellls rown & C aH 
‘ ry-Telling in ooland Home.” By E. N. Partridge and G. 
E. Partridge. Price, $1.25. New York: Stercis and Walton Company. 
“The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criticism. By 
M.G. Kyle. Oberlin,O.: Bibliotheca Sacra Compan 


«English for Foreigners.” (Book Two.) By 8.R/O'brien. Price, 70- 


cents.—‘“The Teach of Composition.” E..T. Campagnac. 
Price, 35 cents. Bostos Houghton Mifflin any. 

“Plan of Work for the Miessner Music — Motif Cards.” By W. Otto 
Miessner. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Berry’s Writing Books: Frimer.” Chicago: B.D. Berry & Co. 

“Supplementary Arithmetie Probleme.”’ (Second to Eighth 
Grades.) ——“‘Answers to Exercises.”"— 
Exercises.”’ (Fifth and Sixth Grades.)——“‘A Manual of 
Physical Education for the Teachers of Cleveland.’’ Cleveland, 0.: 
Britton Printing Company. 


“A Step Forward in 
Reading” 


RIVERSIDE FIFTH READER 
RIVERSIDE SIXTH READER 


In the Series of Riverside Readers 
Exch, illustrated, 55 cents, net. Postpaid. 


New Features of these Books 


Special study of leading authors 
Suggested outside readings 
Study Helps 
A “Little Dictionary” 
Primer, First, Second, Third and Fourth Read- 
ers also ready. Sebenth and Eighth Read- 
ers in preparation 


Write us for complete information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this are 
solicited from schoo! authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 
‘available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
fesue. 


NOVEMBER. 


14-16: Missouri State Association, 

Springfield; pres., Uel W. Lamkin, 

inton; sec’y, KZ. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


15: Tennessee Valley, Alabama, 
Teachers Association, catur; Earl 
M. Hodson, Moulton, pres. 


15-16: Ninth Congressional District 
Teachers’ Association, Kentucky, 
Ashland; sec’y, Miss Lida Gardner, 
Carlisle. 


18-19: National Association of _ State 
Universities, Washington, D. C.; 
William L. Bryan, Bloomington, 
Ind., pres. 


20-24: Social Centre Association, Law- 
rence and Kansas City, Kansas. 


25-27: New York State Association, 
Buffalo; pres., Percy Bugbee, 
Normal schoel, Oneonta; sec’y, 
Richard A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda. 


25-27: South Dakota Association, 
J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell, 
sec’y. 


26-28: Colorado State Association, 
Denver; sec’y, W. W. Remington, 
Denver. 


27-30: North Carolina Association, 
Greensboro; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, sec’y. 


28: County Superintendents of South- 
west Missouri, Springfield; H. 
Newcomb, Neosho, pres. 


28-30: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 


28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 
F. Feagin, Montgomery, 

a. 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres., J. F. Kimball, Temple. 


28-30: Northwestern Oklahoma As- 
amen. Alva; Glen Woolley, Alva, 
sec’y. 


28-30: Western Kansas Association, 
Leoti; C. R. Baer, Tribune, pres. 


29: Massachusetts State Association, 
Boston; Supt. N. G. Howard, Hing- 
ham, pres. 


29-30: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; sec’y, C. E. Spicer, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


29-30: Southwestern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Lawton; A. A. Rogers, 
Frederick, sec’y. 


29-30: Missourt Valley Commercial 
Association, Omaha; Eva Sullivan, 
Kansas City, Mo., sec’y-treas. 


29-30: Western Ohio Superintendents 
Round Table, Dayton; F. M. Rey- 
nolds, Cedarville, chair. 


29-30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia; 
Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, New York, 
pres, 


4-6: State Council of Commissioners 
and County Superintendents of 
Maryland, Baltimore; I. L. Price, 
Salisbury, pres. 


5, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul; George F. James, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


5, 6, 7: National Society for the Pro- 
metion of Industrial Education, 
Philadelphia; Ww. Redfield, 
American Blower Co., New York 
City, pres. 


18, 14: National Council of Education, 
Committee on Economy of Time in 
Public School Education, Chicago, 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


$27 


HENRY LAWRENC E SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America. It aims to develop in 
the student.a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whethe? as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full ino- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Auditorium Hotel; Supt. H. B. Wil- 
son, chairman. 


21-24: Southern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Associatio 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, Helena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres., Geo 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, 

B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas State 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. omack, 


Magnolia. 


26-28: State 
Western Division; Portland. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
Association, Everett; pres. A. 8. 
Barrows; sec’y, O. Whitney, 


Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


December 30-January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


JANUARY. 


2-4: Wyoming State Association, 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. Early, Sheri- 
dan, pres. 


FEBRUARY. 
-28: Department of Superinten- 
E. A. Philadelphia; 


res., Superintendent yer, 
oston. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Commissioner Sned- 
den was elected president of the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents at the meeting in 
the Ford building last Friday. Other 
officers elected were: Stanley H. 
Holmes, New Britain, Conn., vice- 
president; Valentine C. Almy, Provi- 
dence, R. I., seeretary-treasurer; D. 
H. Perkins, Portland; C. H. Bick- 
ford, Manchester, N. H.; B. W. 
Tinker, Waterbury, Conn., and J. E. 
McFee, Woonsocket, R. L, execu- 
tive committee. A full report of the 
meeting will appear in next week’s 
Journal of Education. " 

“Schools in housewifery” is the 
way Mrs. Eva W. White of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education 
describes a new plan of the board 
to establish schools in homemaking, 
dressmaking, and millinery through- 
out the state wherever a demand is 
evident. Other vocational schools 
with which the state board has been 
concerned have been along trade 
lines, while these schools under the 
new plan are along home lines. No 
girls under seventeen will be ad- 
mitted, and those admitted will be 
drawn chiefly from mill workers. 


Superintendent’s Examination 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 
A oy examination of persons wishing to 
obtaiu the certificate of appreval of the Mas. 
sachasetts Board ef Educatien for the position 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accordance 
withChapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held in 
Boston December 27 and 28, 1912. Fer further 
information. write to Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


A proposal to encourage the study 
of Portuguese language by Portw- 
guese children in the public schools 
is backed up by Mayor Fitzgerald, 
Secretary Apollonio of the school 
committee, and the “board of super- 
intendents. The selection of these 
, pupils would be part of the work of 
the vocational councilors. 

The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union is conducting a series 
of conferences on Thursday after- 
noons on women’s vocations, the 
first of which was held last Thurs- 
day. The subjects are those on 
which general knowledge is some- 
what indistinct or ones on which en- 
thusiastic applicants for work have 
asked to be more pertinently in- 
formed. Admission is by free ticket 
only, to be obtained by anyone on 
application to the Union, 264 Boyl- 
ston street. 

No better program has been of- 
fered at any Massachusetts associa- 
tion this fall than that offered by the 
Massachusetts, Teachers’ Association 
for their meeting in Huntington 
hall, Boston, on November 29. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, William Me- 
Andrew, Superintendent F.. B. Dyer, 
President Luther of Trinity College, 
Commissioner Snedden, and Profes- 
sor H. H. Horne of New York Uni- 
versity will be the speakers. The 
secretary of the association is Wal- 
ter V. V. McDuffee of Springfield. 


_ LYNN.. “So far as I know, Lynn 
is the first city in the United States, 
at least one of a very few, to have a 
school dermatologist,” says Dr. J. 
Harper Blaisdell, who has volun- 
teered his services without pay to 
prevent the spreading of skin dis- 
eases among school children. A 
dental specialist, Dr. Charles A. 
Flood, has also volunteered his ser- 
vices, and the board of health hopes 
to develop an exceedingly efficient 
system of medical inspection. In 
the proper treatment of skin diseases 
alone there will be a great gain, for 
few diseases spread as rapidly and 
cause as great a loss of time. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The Barnard 
Club of Rhode Island held a large 
and interesting session Saturday, 
November 2, at the close of the 
meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. Important ten- 
minute addresses were given on the 
high school and college by State 
Commissioner Walter E. Ranger, 
on 


Superintendent Randall J. Cong 
Elmer S. 


of Providence, Principa 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 


Makes It the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Hosmer of Pawtucket, and Profes- 
sor Stephen S. McColvin of Brown 
University. An important move- 
ment was made at the close of these 
addresses toward securing definite 
information and opinions trom a 
large number of teachers and princ- 
pals regarding a standard high 
school course, and an extended ques- 
tionnaire was distributed by a spe- 
cial committee on the subject under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent 
Congdon. Definite information 1s 
expected in two weeks, and the com- 
mittee then will present to the club 
the results in the form of proposed 
high school programs adapted mainly 
to Rhode Island, but applicable to 
any high school of good standing. 
Definite results from @hese investiga- 
tions may be expected in these col- 
umns at a later date. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The results of the 
physiological tests with the pupils of 
the Henry Barnard school showed 
that out of fifty-seven children 
three were color blind and seventeen 
were mentally defective. A great 
many were found to be defective in 
other ways,—‘‘unable to concentrate 
their attention,” unresponsive, de- 
fective in perception and memory, 
“defective in regard to objects,” and 
lacking in reasoning power. The 
percentage of failures in school work 
is made up largely from three 
roups according to these tests: 

irst, those mentally incapacitated 
for any kind of school work; second, 
those physically handicapped and 
who are placed at a _ disadvantage 
mentally; and third, those normal in 
every way and for whom school work 
has not been adapted. For the first 
group a special school was recom- 
mended; for the second, elimination 
through the removal of defects: and 
for the third group, a broadened 
curriculum. Several other pointed 
suggestions were made, among them 
“lack of play-life.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW JERSEY. 


CAMDEN. The Victor Talking 
Machine Company has issued a free 
pamphlet outlining a course of study 
for four years of high school in 
music history and appreciation by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner, who is the or- 
ganizer and director of the program 
study classes of the heodore 
Thomas orchestra, Chicago. 


MONTCLAIR. To make the 
evening schools more attractive Su- 
perintendent Bliss has introduced 
physical culture work. 


NEWARK. The refusal of a pu- 
pil in one of the Newark public 
schools to swear allegiance to the 
American flag was upheld by Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education J. B. 
Betts. He ordered that the boy be 
received back into the class from 
which he was recently expelled. The 
boy is the son of a former officer in 
the British army, and he said he was 
acting under his father’s instructions 
in not saluting the American flag. 
The father is still a British subject. 


MARYLAND, 


BALTIMORE. There is a per- 
sistent rumor that Dean Haskins of 
the Harvard graduate school will be 
the president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
WILLIAMSPORT. Thirty-one 
local defitists have consented to give 
their services free two hours each 
school day in the free dental clinic 
which the board of education has re- 
cently opened. 


PHILADELPHIA. The forty 
girls who were denied admission to 
the normal school after graduation 
from the Girls’ high school have 
been admitted to a _ post-graduate 
commercial course, provided espe- 
cially for them. . 


READING. A “two-foot 
shelf” was established by 
perintendent M. Rapp last year 
and kept in his office for all who 
want to acquire with the least pos- 
sible difficulty a clear idea of the 
country life movement and_ rural 
progress along economic, social, 
educational, and religious lines, Any 
citizen in the county may borrow 
from this “Two-foot Country Life 
Book Shelf” simply by writing Su- 
perintendent Rapp. 


PITTSBURGH. An increase of 
$100 for elementary and kindergar- 
ten teachers, recommended by Su- 
perintendent Heeter, was approved 
by the committee. The elementary 
teachers now receive $900 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Rejection 
of Professor Moore’s report by the 
Board of Estimate caused a great 
stir in New York. School, a local 
New York city weekly, describes 
the situation in part as follows:— 

_ “The sensation in the school world 
is the action of the Board of Esti- 
mate in rejecting the report of Pro- 
fessor Ernest C. Moore of the com- 
mittee on school inquiry on the 
board of education and the charge 
made by him and Professor Paul H. 
Hanus that the members of the 
board of estimate wanted to edit the 
report. President Mitchel of the 
board of aldernren criticised the re- 
port as ‘a false, inaccurate, mislead- 
ing document, full of generalities and 
without proof of its assertions.’ 
Mr. Mitchel said that the Board of 
Estimate wanted facts and not opin- 
ions, and he explained that as com- 
missioner of accounts he had often 
rejected reports that head been or- 
dered by the Board of Estimate. 
He has requested City Corporation 
Counsel Watson to begin action to 
recover $1,800 paid to Professor 
Moore for his work. Mr. Mitchel 


x The Art of Securing 
Better Teaching Positions 


Price, 60 cents - - 


THE PROGRESS CLUB - : 


A Handbook fer Teachers, by 


M Elbridge B. Lincoln, late Sec’y 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


Endorsed by Teachers & Supts. 
Used as Normal Sch’! Text Book. 


BRoMFIELD STREET, Boston, Mass, 
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asserted that the committee shad: re+ 
peatedly asked Professor Moore ‘to 
supply the facts upon which ‘he had 
reached his conclusions. Professor 
Moore had replied that his questions 
were silly, and had refused to do so. 
Therefore, the Board of Estimate 
would not publish the report, though 
anyone who desired to see it could 
do so. 

“Professor Moore has declared 
that his report was rejected because 
he would not allow it to be edited. 
Dr. Hanus sent word from Harvard 
that’*the condemnation of Professor 
Moore’s report in advance is as un- 
just as is the condemnation of the 
report itself. Professor Moore’s re- 
port is exceptionally valuable. If 
the people of New York city accept 
the judgment of the committee on 
school inquiry of the Board of Esti- 
mate without insisting that Profes- 
sor Moore’s complete report be al- 
lowed to speak for itself in published 
form, crying evils will not be seen in 
the light in which they should be 
seen, and such evils are, therefore, 
likely to continue to the great dis- 
advantage of the city. Dr. Hanus 
added to this a telegram to the New 
York Times: ‘Referring to my letter, 
Professor Moore’s report is a part 
of my report. I think the delay is 
due to two reasons: First, the com- 
mittee wished to edit my report; 
second, I refused to let them.’ 

“In Professor Moore’s report he 
criticises the method by which New 
York finances and administers its 
schools as ‘that of the paralyzed 
arm.’ He ~ attacks the business 
methods of the city departments and 
the Department of Education in 
dealing with the schools as involved 
and causing delay and duplication of 
work, and he strongly charges that 
‘City Hall has annexed the schools.’ 
He characterizes the board of edu- 
cation as inefficient, and advocates a 
small board with the city superin- 
tendent at the head as manager. 
His other findings are that a clear 
definition of the law which controls 
the fiscal department of the city and 
the board of education is needed, 
that there is pressing need for au- 
thoritative definition of school law 
and for consolidation of school ad- 
ministration and an elimination of 
all impeding relations of other 


boards and departments to the | 


school board. He advocates the 
state doctrine.” 


_ NEW YORK CITY. The wait- 
ing list for teaching positions in 
New York contains the names of 688 
women and no men. Two years ago 
men’s salaries were a third greater 
than they are to-day. Before the 
equal pay law went into effect a man 
teacher started at $800 and went to 
$2,150 in twelve years; now he starts 
at $720 and may hope to reach $1,500 
after fifteen years. 


SARATOGA. In his inaugural 
address as president of Skidmore 
School of Arts, before a notable 
gathering of school superintendents 
and officials, college officials, and 
tivic workers, Charles Henry Keyes 
touched upon the timely topics of 
school administration and school ef- 
ficiency. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent A. M. Deyoe: 


was re-elected, though political af-. 
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Many Thousands 
of Women 


have learned to secure the kind of natural help, at 
times, which will relieve a great deal of suffering. 
But there-are thousands of others who would 
be grateful to be relieved “of the headaches, 
backaches, depression and worn nerves, the 
lassitude and general sense of misery which 
sometimes assail them. Many, many women 


_ Are Stronger, Healthier, 
Happier 


because they have learned the value to them of 
Beecham’s Pills. Their value to you can be so 
easily and inexpensively proved by a trial. 

Take a few doses and see for yourself how 
much better you will be after your digestive organs 
have been helped, your liver stimulated, your 
bowels regulated by this really marvelous remedy. 
Nature then will help you further and you will be 
far more cheerful—enjoy life more yourself and be 
able to confer more pleasure upon others. 


You will be more attractive also—with brighter eyes, a 
clearer complexion—you will have, indeed, the charm due to 


’ perfect healthfulness secured by timely use of this wonderfu 


corrective. Countless women enjoy perennial good health 


“‘The Largest Sale of any Medicine’ 
The directions with every box are of especial value to women. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25; if your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 
417 Canal St., N. Y. 


fairs in the state were in the worst 
conceivable mixup. It is a great and 
deserved compliment that he came 
through in fine shape. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. An increase 
makes Superintendent J. J. McCon- 
nell’s present salary $3,500. 

KEOKUK. The local Civic Alli- 


ance Society is ailowed to hold its 
meetings in the. school buildings 
upon the recommendation of Super- 
intendent William Aldrich. 

SIOUX CITY. Acomplete sched- 
ule for visits to the factories, busi- 
ness houses, and farms by the classes 
of the city has been arranged by Su- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 


Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Orangeburg, 8. C., 70 College St. 


Savings Bank Building 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces 


and recommends teachers to superintendents and school officials at sho t 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive 


mediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, - - 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
* An agency for provident teachers and school officers whe are planning for next year and 
correspondence 


for the future. ersonal calls and 
formerly of Harvard University. 


invited. Director, JamrEs Love, 


— 


perintendent M. G. Clark as usual 
this fall. 

DES MOINES. In one of the 
city schools where there are many 
Italian children the Montessori sys- 
tem in a modified form is used. 


AMES. The new president of the 
Towa State College at Ames is Dr. 
Raymond A. Pearson, an expert on 
dairy science. Dr. Pearson gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1894, and since 
then has been engaged in many spe- 
cial studies in agricultural science 
which have given him a prominent 
place in the profession. 


DUBUQUE. A much larger per- 
centage of boys are earning money 
by out-of-school activities than we 
have any idea of, and it is doubtful 
whether or not these activities have 
any vocational value. These are the 
conclusions reached by Superintend- 
ent Harris after a study to find out 
how many grammar ool boys in 
Dubuque were earning money by 
out-of-school occupations. re- 
sults showed that 251 boys, or 
twenty-nine per cent., were earning 
money out of school. The collective 
amount earned a week was $201.32, 
making a totalfor the forty weeks of 
the year of a little over $8,000. And 
this does not take into account the 
summer vacation earnings. Five 
leading occupations were: Selling 
papers, work at home, working in 
store, janitor work, and running er- 
tands. “Such an investigation in any 
city,” says Superintendent Harris, 
“will enlighten us as to the exact 
situation and will open up possibili- 
ties of co-ordination between the in- 
school and out-of-school activities 
of the boy that may assist in the so- 
lution of the larger and _ broader 
problem of yocational education.” 


ILLINOIS. 


WAUKEGAN. Another form of 
“credit for outside work” is reported 
from Waukegan, where fiction read- 
ing by the students is given school 
credit. Teachers, of course, super- 
vise and suggest the reading. 

DECATUR. The National Coun- 
cil of Education Committee on 
Economy of Time in Public School 
Education promises. much in the 
way of the solution of the general 
problem which has been before the 
N. E. A. since 1903. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. A section of 
the University of Minnesota will go 
“on tour” again this year. For one 
week last June the people of a num- 
ber of small towns in Minnesota had 
the State University in their midst 
in the form of its most characteristic 
activities, and the eighteen communi- 
ties benefited have unanimously 
asked that the experience be repeated 
this year. “University week” is the 
institution by which this is made 
possible. The project originated 
with President George E. Vincent of 
the of Minnesota, and at 
once gained the popular nickname of 
“President Vincent’s Educational 
Circus,” largely because of the tour- 
ing method and the/fact that it was 
at first planned to hold most of the 
sessions in tents. The plan is some- 
thing more than merely university 
extension. To all intents and pur- 
poses a representative portion of the 
university—faculty, students, and 
equipment—is temporarily detached 
and transferred to other parts of the 
state, thus actually extending the 
benefits of the state’s costliest edu- 
cational plant to a wider field than 
ever before. Each day of the six is 


devoted to some special topic, with 


lectures and demonstrations during 
the daytime and high-class entertain- 
ments at night. Monday is business 
men’s day. Tuesday is art and liter- 
ature day, with lectures on libraries, 
children’s books, women’s clubs, 
civic betterment, the drama, and 
similar subjects. Wednesday is 
home welfare day. Friday is farm- 
ers’ day, and live questions of farm 
policy are discussed by experts in 
agriculture. Saturday is town and 
country day, with “Sociat Life in 
Town and Country” as the leading 
topic. 

After inspecting a large number of 
high school buildings East and 
West, Principal Greer has made 
plans for the new $600,000 Central 
high school building which indicate 
that it will be ahead of anything else 
in the country in several ways. 


ALBERT LEA. The additions 
and improvements on the _ high 
school building make the school one 
of the best in the state. Efficiency 
and progress are keynotes of Albert 
Lea’s civic and educational life. 


2A PARK ST. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogica) and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury 
man, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexea 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


HOWIABOUT GRAMMAR? 

Do you like ft? Understand it? 
Then send for “English Grammar by 
Parallelism and Comparison.” 165 
pages. Cloth. A system of proof 
that solves the question, “How shall 
we teach and study English gram- 
mar successfully?” 50 cents invested 
in this grammar means success to 
you. There is no question about it. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher 
Columbus, Ohio 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. Along with the rest 
of the Democratic ticket Superin- 
tendent H. A. Davee of Lewiston, 
Montana, was elected state superin- 
tendent, to succeed W. E. Harmon. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 521.) 


THE DANGER TO EUROPE, 


The prospects of a general Euro- 
pean disturbance grow — constantly 
more serious. The Balkan allies de- 
mand the partition of European Tur- 
key, and they want a free hand in 
the distribution of the territory, in- 
sisting upon their right to deal di- 
rectly with the Porte, without taking 
counsel of the Powers. Servia, in 
particular, wants three ports on the 
Adriatic—a_ demand which Austria 
will certainly resist, as it conflicts 
with her own long-cherished ambi- 
tions. Servia intimates a readiness 
to favor Austria in the matter of 
economic and commercial expansion, 
but it is not that which Austria 
wants; she wants territory and Adri- 
atic ports. Italy and Austria are re- 
ported to have agreed upon the par- 
tition of Albania, excluding Servia 
altogether. Russia has put her army 
on a war footing, in readiness for 
emergencies. So, while the lesser 
war goes on, the greater war clouds 
gather. 

CALL. TO THE HOLY WAR. 

Another element of danger has 
been added in an appeal for a “holy 
war” which has been sent out by the 
Sheik-ul-Islam ‘to .the Ulemas and 
Hodjas. This appeal is based upon 
the fact, that in the armies of the 
allies, priests, cross in hand, are en- 
couraging the soldiers, and it calls 
upon the Ulemas to rally likewise, im 
order “that the victory and the glory 
promised by the Almighty may be 
granted without delay to the Otto- 
man army.” On the other hand, the 
allies threaten to celebrate the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by carrying 
the cross into the mosque of St 
Sophia. Should this be done, it 
will further provoke a religious wat, 
the boundaries and effects of which 
it would be impossible to measure. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


Johns Hopkins University Circular, 

12, No. 8 “Medical Depart- 
ment.” 
Pennsylvania Industrial Reforma- 
tory, Huntingdon, Pa. Eleventh 
Biennial Report. T. B. Patton, 
general superintendent. 

State Female Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. “Educative Seat 
Work.” Fannie W. Dunne. 

Inspector of State Graded Schools, 


Minnesota. Seventeenth Annual 
Report. S. A. Challman, inspeg- 
tor; E. T. Crichett, assistant in- 
spector. 

“Introduction to the Teaching of 
Elementary Agriculture.” New 


Jersey Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Special Report by the Committee on 
School Inquiry of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, City 
of New York. October 31, 1912. 
“Report of Ernest C. Moore upon 
the Organization and Methods of 
the Board of Education and Func- 
tions of Local Boards.” 


Official School Directory. Wiscon- 
sin, 1912-1913. 
The Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. “Five Interpretative Read- 
ings of the Great Dramas of To- 
day, by Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker.” 
Also “Announcement of Concerts 
for Teachers.” 

Program of Conference to be held 
at Clark University on Recent De- 
Yelopments in China. November 


13-16. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 1911-1912 
Report Public Schools. Superin- 
tendent L. E. Wolfe. 

niversity of Virginia. Alumni 
Bulletin. “Rural Life Confer- 
ence.” Held at University Sum- 


mer School, July 15-20, 1912. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan, Bul- 
letin. “The Renaissance of the 
Denominational College.” Inaug- 
Ural address, President Thomas 
C. Blaisdell. 

Wenice Union, California, Polytech- 
me High School. “The Gonde- 
her.’ Cree T. Work, principal. 

Mmiversity of Cincinnati Record. 
“Celebration of the Opening of 
the New Buildings.” 


> 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Without question the most notable 
mOvelty ever brought to this» coun- 
try by B. F. Keith for his vaudeville 
Circuit will be seen at B. F. Keith’s 
Sueatre in Boston this week, in 
"won," the talking dog from Ger- 
many. Unlike the other so-called 
talking” animals previously seen 
Mpon the stage, “Don” actually 
Speaks words like a human being. 
mother feature of the week will be 
me Great Fillis Family, Europe’s 
Most finished troupe of equestrians, 
WARO appear in a startling nov elty in- 
Moducing several beautiful blooded 
Merses. Sherman, Van, and Hyman 


mea trio of young men who intro- 
what they call “Fifteen min- 
Of musical foolishness.” An- 


Other feature will be McIntyre and 
peeves in their Judicrous sidewalk 
hat, “On Father's Train.” Emer- 
sem and Baldwin are a pair of ex- 
were bal) and club jugglers, and many 
Samer brilliant features, yet to be an- 
meenced, will complete a strong bill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


OCTOBER been a busier month than usua] in the School Bulletin Teachers 
doneae Bide piece of Werk ve nett filled a good many emergency vacancies. We have just 
Pp ork in thisline. A high class boys’ private seboo! m New York State 

ephoned us by long distance telephone that thev needed an extya man in science and 
best man was perience. We told them that our 
for & proper increase ‘. clence in the Niagara Falls High schov) and could probabiy be released 
$300 salary. They made it possibile for us to etfer him the equivalent of 
tan ide, called him up by long distance telephone and found he 
him if he could be released. "Wot ber day Gol 

. lm and before the day was over he tele 

graphed that he could be released to begin the following Monday. i his is one of manyGALLS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. w. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° F:tth Avenue 


Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. New York: 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principa)s i 
ernesses, torevery department of instruction ; to 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY Square, new York, Est. 1888 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. . 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for Cepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoo)s and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $70 pe: month. For further 
information address TH#& TEACBER:S’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.,) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres, Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


©. A. SCOTT & Proprie 
442 Tremont Building, Bestow 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


HOW WE DO IT 


On October 3, 1912, President Jackson of the Marion Normal School at Marion Indiana, wirea 
us for a man, acollege graduate with experience, te teach science and some mativematics 
to begin atonce. We telephoned a graduate of the Albany Normal College who had taught 
successfully for one year, and asked him to apply for the place. We mailed his credentials to 
President Jacksop immediately and on October 5th he wired our candidate, offering him the 
position and asking him to come atonce. 

On October10, 1912, at 10.30 A.M., Superintendent Hayward of Cohoes telephoned us for a sub. 
stitute to teach biology, | aay ie and chemistry, and to begin immediately. at 11,00 o'clock we 
telephoned him that we had found a teacher, told him her qualifications and recommended 
her str ngly. He asked us tosend her to Cohoes for an interview. She called on him that 
afternoon, was engaged and began her work the following morning. 


if this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Moar. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges éverywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.”” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


A. superior agency for superio 
Services free to schoo] ofticinis 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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_The Best 

-tertainments | 

Operettas. 

Musical Novelties 


The Main Chance 


is what every-- 
body seeks. 


The main chance 
for every com- 
mercial school 
pupil is reserved 
for those who seek 


Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 


Remin gton Recitations and Exercises 
Typewriter For 
The proof of this statement is a simple matter of Patriotic Occasions % 
aritthmenc. Three-quarters of a milhon Remington Type- : ad 
writers are in use today, more than any other make or Closing Day, and = 
many others combined. That means better chances and a 
greater number of chances tor every Remington Operator. Any Time 
Instruction in typewriting consumes about the same New 
amount of time and money on whatever machine you get Send for 16 page catalogue Depa 
it. The main chance costs no more than @ minor chance. | Pi. 
Better take the main chance and learn the skilled use of 3 
the Remington. 
Remington Typewriter Company NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, z Tt 
at onc 
6 Beacon Street, Boston proble: 
out ar 
careful 
plane | 
to 
theore: 
that th 
thinkin 
if teache: 
An Opera for Children and Grown-ups J teh 
LIBRETTO MUSIC 
ALICE C. D. RILEY JESSIE L. GAYNOR  stantly 
FREDERICK FLEMING BEALE. re 
istinct 
THE OPERETTA and HOW TO GIVE IT ip 
‘ “The Toy Shop” is uniquely charming and beautiful, and rivals a good operatic pro- i NU 
duction by professional artists. ; 
The Riley-Gaynor operettas are so elaborate that the authors have found it necessary 
to furnish trained directors of tried and proven ability to co-operate with any local society . 
wishing to give them. By 
The local society furnishes the necessary children and other performers, a rehearsal sity 0 
hall, accompanist, and theatre (including orchestra, if desired), and also enough working " 
committees to chaperon the children, attend to costumes, tickets, and advertising. grades, 
The director is responsible for all the work of drilling the children, both musically and in the 
dramatically, and for putting on the operetta. 
The directors are women of culture and refinement, and the training which the chil- | sdmiral 
dren receive under them is in itself a liberal education. — ye syntax 
‘The Toy Shop” is so tuneful and merry that every one enters into it with a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm delightful to see. 
MANAGEMENT and PRODUCTION 
controlled exclusively by 
LOUISE M. BUTZ 


Care The Musical Courier 


437-439 Fifth Avenue - - - New York City 
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